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Aboriginal Architecture 
in Central America, 
T is with considerable 
interest that we are 
enabled to announce 
the first annual report 
of the Archmological 
Institute of America, 
with accompanying 
Papers, 1879—80. It 
is prefaced by ao pre- 
liminary statement, 





Institate upon the 
usual lines, and ind 
cates aims, moreover, | 
usually ambitious and 
comprehensive, di. | 
rected as they are to 
the active exploration 
of the sites of ancient 
civilisation in the Old 
World as well as in the 
New. The first papers 
which are printed by 
the executive commit- 
tee are fully answer- 
able, in scope, at least, 
to these pretensions. 
Mr. Lewis H. Morgan contributes an ambitious 
Memoir on the Houses of the American Abori- 
gines in New Mexico and elsewhere, to which 
we shall return. Mr. W. J. Stillman commani- 
cates the results of @ personal examination of | 
the ancient walls of Monte Leone, in the pro-| 
Vince of Grosseto, Italy. These are the remains | 
to which attention was first drawn by Mr. RB. P. | 
Pallan, situated in the Tuscan Maremma, on the | 
estate of the Marchese Salviati Corsi. Mr. 
Stillman has concluded, from survey of the 
ground, that these walls extended from water 
to water across the neck of what had originally 
been a peninsula, They ran in parallel lines with 
ve interval varying up to about half a mile, 
or & distance of eight miles, opening out into a 
loop westward, where they were continued by a 
single wall. They were built of rough stones, 
the largest weighing, perhaps, two tons, and 
originally appear to have been 10 ft. thick and 
about 15 ft. high. Little more could be deter- 
mined. The space within the walls would have 
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however, decides nothing. Such a defence of a 

Peninsula would manifestly be fatile unless it 

wma at by @ power which had command of the 

ore than one height within the peninsula 

was crowned by a circuit of walls of better con- 

Struction and presumably of later date. The 

negative result of the inspection may, perhaps 

be amended some day by the discovery of & 

Cemetery, Hea | 
Mr. Joseph T Clarke 

. contributes the first 

part of Archwological Notes on Greek Shores. | 
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Mr. Clarke reached his destination by way of 
the Danube; his notes on the currents and other 
contingencies of navigating the Black Ses, 
Bosphorus, and Hellespont, as well as the 
Aigean, in a small craft, are not without value 
to the student of the conflicts of the ancient 
navies in these waters, and the seamanship 
which they called so importantly into play. 
Mr. Clarke’s interest, however, was mainly en- 
gaged by the remains of the Doric temple of 
Assos,—the only Doric temple, indeed, which 
has been discovered in Asia Minor. He reports 
that the grandes constructions militaires mo- 
dernes which stood upon its plan at the time of 
Texier’s measurements, and seem to have been 
a serious hindrance, have since been entirely 
demolished, and some blocks of the temple 


| structure which will assist in its restoration 


were readily found. The account of the state 
of the ruins importa that all explorations of 
them hitherto must necessarily have been in- 
complete, and all restorations to a large extent 
conjectural. European architects and anti- 
quaries will greet most heartily a thorough 
examination and exact publication of these 
remains, if, indeed, the American Institute 
decides to make such welcome contribution to 
our knowledge. 

The subject of “The Stady” of Mr. Lewis 
H. Morgan is justly recognised by him as pre- 
eminently appealing for elucidation to the 
American Archwological Institute. “One great 
object,” he says, “of the Archwological Insti 
tute, so far as it relates to America, should be 
to explore, delineate, and describe the house 
architectore of the Indian tribes, as represented 
by the houses now to be found in ruins, or in 
actual occupation, in the region of the San 
Jaan river, in New Mexico and Arizona, in 
Mexico and Central America, and to study such 
fictile wares, implements, and utensils as may 
be found therein, and may tend to illustrate the 
condition of the people.” 

The districts enumerated extend over a wide 
area, and are marked by the climatic as well as 
geological differences which always have great 
inflaence upon architectural construction, as 
wellason plan andornament. New Mexicoand 
Arizona are intermediate between Texas and 
California, between thirty and thirty-eight de- 
grees of north latitude. Mexico proper extends 
to the isthmns, and so much of Central America 
as comes into question is chiefly the district 
which closes in the Gulf of Mexico to the south 
and east; Chiapas, and especially the great 
peninsula of Yucatan, to the north of the bay 
of Honduras. It is now some years since the 
descriptions and drawings of Stephens and 
Catherwood drew attention to the marvellous 
remains in these latter countries; the con- 
scientiousness of Catherwood’s drawings, which 
were executed by aid of the camera lucida, has 
since been attested by photography, and the 
general conclusions of the travellers as to the 
nature of these structures and the social con. 
ditions which they implied are adopted and 
endorsed by the independent judgment of Mr. 





Fergusson in his“ History of Architecture.” These 
conclusions, however, are traversed by Mr. 
Morgan with an adventurousness as positive as 
it is explicit. He believes that a wrong inter. 
pretation has been put upon this architecture 
from a failure to understand its object and uses, 
and the condition and mode of life of the people 
who occupied these structures. All these mis- 
takes, Mr. Morgan believes, may be corrected by 
comparison of the analogous, and more than 
analogous, constructions of the Indian village 
tribes of New Mexico and districta conterminal ; 
and very remarkable indeed these are. What 
is sought and what is believed to be established 
by the author, is nothing less than that the 
structures which have been styled palaces, and 
as palaces referred to a highly-developed social 
ion, are merely the houses of tribes 
which lived in clusters of dwellings upon a 
system more or less approaching to absolute 
communism. He leaves his readers in no 
doubt as to the portentousness of the blander 
that high authorities have in his opinion im- 
posed on the world. It is, indeed, not quite 
pleasant to observe that an imputation of 
something more serious than blundering is 
sometimes— it may be unguardedly —a 
lowed to deface the phraseology. We read, 
some previous discoveries “at Palenque were 
becoming known, and were exciting vague and 
high expectations in the public mind, which 
Mr. Stephens undertook to gratify by more ex- 
tended explorations.” Intercalated compliments 
go too little way to qualify sach phrases as “ Mr. 
Stephens (in his valuable works) showed a 
disposition to feed the flames of fancy with 
respect to these ruins.” “This is a clear 
case of suggestio falsi by Mr. Stephens, who is 
usually so careful and reliable and even here so 
guarded in his language.” “That Mr. Stephens 
himself considered either to be true may have 
been the case, but he is responsible for the 
false colouring thus put upon these ruins and 
for the deceptive inferences drawn from them.” 
If any of these side-thrusts fail to penetrate, a 
note in conclusion (p. 76) might be trusted to 
drive them home. “That honest men are in 
danger of falling into the trap so unguardedly 
set by Mr. Stephens is proved by the latest 
utterances respecting these Yucatan and Central 
American rains.” It appears, however, that 
Professor Rau, “the trusted archwologist of the 
Smithsonian Institution,” fally accepts what 
Mr. Morgan calls “‘the vicious,” bat we prefer 
to regard as the modest bat pertinent “ sugges. 
tions” of Mr. Stephens,—that the buildings in 
question were either temples or dwellings for 
princes or other persons of rank, and that the 
common people lived near them in habitations of 
perishable character, all traces of which have 
long disappeared. These views, however, it is 
averred, belong to “ the class of puerile con- 
ceptions, and their tendency is to stultify and 
i American archeology; from the ex- 
hens a false terminology has 


pressions of Step . 
sprang up to stimulate the unwary reader which 
has remained to the present time,—a most pers 
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nicious incumbrance upon American ethnology 
and archmxology.” 
It is clear that discussion which has arrived 
at this point demands independent and dis- 
ionate consideration. It must be said that, 
when we rise from the mere study of the draw- 
ings of Mr. Catherwood, of which no one im- 
peaches the accuracy, and quite without regard 
to the concurrent descriptions of Stephens, 
Andrewes, and Squiers, it gives a shock of sur- 
to find them interpreted as something of 

the nature of model lodging-houses or Peabody 
buildings. Nothing, however, but instruction 
and interest is to be expected from taking 
accurate note of whatever characteristics they 
have in common with other Indian constructions 
te which such a description certainly more 
aptly applies. ae 
The closest analogy which is produced to the 
structures of Yucatar is in the joint tenement 
houses of the sedentary village Indians of New 
Mexico and Arizona,—the so-called Pueblos. 
These Indians erected houses of adobe brick, of 
eobbie-stone and of adobe mortar, and later of 
sandstone and the same mortar. They were 
raised from two to even six stories high,—the 
first or ground story being solid, and the others 
im terraced form, each receding in front from 
that below, with wails from 2 ft. to 3 ft. thick. 
Access to the first terrace and thence to others 
im succession was by ladders, the rooms being 
entered through trap-doors in the terrace-roofs 
and by ladders again. Every such house was, 
therefore, a fortress, and an occupied or garri- 
goned fortress. The occupants cultivated the 
ground by irrigation, and wore garments of 
eotton as well as of skin. One of these build. 
ings might consist of fifty or 500 apartments, 
and lodge accordingly from 200 to 1,000 persons. 
An engraving reproduced from the report of 
Lieutenant Simpson, 1849, exhibits the restora- 
tion of such a Paeblo,—one of the smallest of a 
series,—300 ft. long, and with wings each 144 ft. 
im length; it contained an aggregate of 146 
apartments, some of them 13 ft. by 18 ft. 
The walls, about 3 ft. thick in the first story, 
were built of tabular pieces of unhewn sandstone 
adobe mortar; the stones, undressed, were 
laid with some regard to evenness. White 
eedar beams, about 1 ft. in diameter, were laid 
from wall to wall of a room, then small poles 
p odlhay oc: transversely and close together; 
8 slips of bark, and then a coating of 

mortar 3 in. or 4 in. thick, furnished a floor for 
the room above. Ceilings and floors are still 
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[ common stock, and the daily meal was distributed candidly,—we would rather th oe 
by a single matron. It is clear that a numerous | open,—the fact becomes salient that, leavin Ae 
association could be housed in this sort of| question of Mexico aside, the marvelleas!. 
barrack with great economy of material and | laboured and enriched and varied structureg ,, 
labour; and although it is possible that the| Yucatan and Chiepa attest such a contrenc, 
system of joint tenement here may be related | condition of technical and social development 
anteriorly or posteriorly to that of New Mexico, | and organisation as reduces what agreement 
the systems may as certainly be independent of | there is to insignificance. Here, again, it ma 
each other,—natural outgrowth in either case/be sufficient to refer to the chapter of M. 
of natural needs,—as both are underived from Fergusson, a single chapter as it is, and that of 
the cells of a Capuchin convent or a New York | necessity, from the scope of his work, a short one 
hotel. The type of the Mexican Teocalli recurs in 
_ Bat Mr. Morgan now sets forth that “there| yacatan, but modified, or the original of the 
is no reason to suppose that the Pueblo of| Mexican modification. At @ pyramid 
Mexico contained any structures superior in | 20 ft, square and 60 ft. high, is cased with un. 
character” to the Pueblos built of small stones, | broken flights of stepson all sides at an angle of 
—from 3 in. to 6 in. in thickness, and from 6 in. | about 45°, and its top platform is occupied by a 
to 18 in. in length,—in New Mexico northwards | chambered structure carefally ornamented with 
as described. “ We may recognise,” he argues | bass rilievi. 
in the quoted example, “a substantial repro-} ‘The Casa de las Monjas at Uxmal (Fergusson, 
duction of the miscalled ‘ palace’ of Montezuma p- 771), which Mr. Morgan adduces as a parallel 
in the Pueblo of Mexico, which, like this, was|to the New Mexican houses, has so far the 
constructed on three sides of a court, in @ ter-| characteristics of a joint tenement, that it con- 
raced form and two stories high. In the light /| sists of a number of small paired or single 
which these New Mexican houses throw upon| chambers; but the construction is of stone 
those of the Mexicans, the house occupied by | npon a principle which tended to restrict their 
Montezuma is seen to have been a joint tene-/gize, There are no such signs of economy of 
ment house of the American + It is| ost and labour as pervade the. New Merican 
therefore unnecessary to call any of these| barracks. The roofa are formed by bringing 
structures palaces in order to account for their | reguiar courses of large and well-shaped stones 
size, or to assume & condition of society in| nearer together till they meet above, and are 
which the palace of a ruler was built by the/ finally covered by a common horizontal course, 
forced labour of his subjects.” This is the arch of the archaic builders in Italy 
In Mr. Fergusson’s “ History of Architecture” | and Greece, and, indeed, the view of an interior 
is rendered happily accessible a condensed but | of one of the chambers is almost identical with 
conclusive and sufficiently illustrated summary | that given by the Russian Archwological Com- 
of the proofs that Mexicans built for other| migsion of the interior of an Hellenic tomb 
purposes than mere economical lodging. If| at Kertch. Mr. Catherwood gives a view of the 
“sculptures, hieroglyphs, palaces, temples, public | rnined facade of the Casa del Gubernador at 
buildings, and pyramidal elevations are men-/{xmal, which e the interior of such a 
tioned freely in connexion with these remains,” | chamber filled to the summit with earth and 
it is the reader who allows himself to be per-/| stones. Mr. Morgan supplies the explanation, 
suaded that this “terminology is false,”—who | which is confirmed by contemporary practice in 
is the truly “unwary reader.” No theory of | India. This filling in is, in fact, a core which 
scheme to combine abundant occupation and | was employed to support the work while it was 
defence, will explain the so-called Mexican | in progress. Ruin overtook the builders before 
Teocallis or houses of God, pyramids in terraces, | the construction was considered to be sufficiently 
with fiat tops, surmounted by a chamber or | gettled for it to be removed ; but in the mean- 
cell. A small but more perfect example exhi- | time the sculpture of the front and entrance had 
bits such a pyramid faced with stone, and with | heen completed with an expenditure of labour 
a broad flight of steps on each side from base to/ and study also, which need not haye been due 
summit. Still more significant is the para-/to forced labour, but which we demur to 
doxical structure at Mitla, a building about| ascribing to the work of people with willing 
65 ft. square, with a roofed and pillared portico | hands upon a communal house “ to be occupied 


















formed in this manner in New Mexico. 
Still more interesting are the description and 


in front, of 160 ft. in length; the carefully-| by them on terms of entire equality.” — 
executed walls,—like no other walls,—slope| “The employment of a core to facilitate the 
outward from below, and their faces are |.congtruction of a vault will remind architects of 





h of the Pueblo of Taos, in New Mexico, | divided into els sculptured with frets, | the proposal of a competitor of Brunelleschi for 
which is still occupied by some hundreds of| jozenges and Lene Age te ingeniously in- a the at Viweste The suggestion may not 
a of the original tribes. This is 250 ft. | vented and varied, and executed at an extra. | seem utterly wild when we are informed how a 

ng by 130 ft. deep, and has six stories; the| ordinary expense of labour. Mr. Fergusson | hall at Lucknow, 162 ft. by 53 ft. Gin., has been 
first solid, those above receding in terraces, and reproduces the engraving from the Smithsonian | covered in our own time. A centering of bricks 


for the most part entered through trap-doors | Transactions. 


by ladders, which children and even dogs run 


ap and down with great freedom. The occu-|that an American can have put pen to paper 


and mud was modelled in the forms required to 
be given to the ceiling. Upon a first and finer 
coating was laid a coarse concrete several feet 





Is it then possible, we are enforced to ask, 


pants are described as thrifty, industrious, and | y5on such a theme without consulting the|in thickness. Not until » year or two had 


intelligent. 


authorities and the descriptions in the standard | aliowed the whole to set and dry was the 


It mast be said that the descriptions supplied histo : : * h ains 
ry of the conquest of Mexico by his country- | cente removed, and the vault then rem 

i. Morgan do not on the face of them bear! man Prescott? Or what more than Lethean ee cme A of abutment, and exerting simple 

is statement (p. 44) that “the Pueblo-| oblivion enwrapped his senses after he had done |downpress. And yet we do not infer that the 


house presupposes a state of the family without so? It is, however, scarcely n 


to appeal | builders of Lucknow either lent a suggestion to 


the exclasiveness of monogamy, in which com-| to the historical accounts of the social condition | those of Uxmal or borrowed one from them. 


munism in living might be expected to exist as and architecture of Montezuma’s Mexicans, 
& necessary principle of economy, and to express | before disallowing the cogency of the inferential 
iteelf in the form of the house.” For anything | identification of an aggregate of dwellings desti- 


The utmost that ean be fairly deduced from 
the analogies and resemblances between the 
structures of Mexico, Yucatan, Chiaps, and 





that appears, the architecture affords no more | tate of any superfluous enrichment or decora-| Gnatemala, and those of New Mexico, oe 


presumption against monogamy as a tribal/tion whatever, with what is admitted to have 
eastom than that of the flats of the Queen | been a royal ‘residence, and that solely on the ik 


them to be much more salient 
precise comparison will show 


Anne mansions, or the co-operative stores, or strength of agreement in being built in stories Sham 00 be,—te thas thet may have been some 
connexion between 


semi-detached villas. There may, however, be/ and with terraces. 


more evidence on the subject than is here ad- 


duced, and “communism ”’ is a word that always| able” is conceded alike to an American diplo- 


requires accurate definition. 
lt is not n at present to follow Mr. j 


Morgan into his discussion as to che relation of | ing some community of race, but he will go far 


original the races, —in which- 
That the complimentary title of “Honour-|ever direction,—whether the New Mexicans 
exhibit the crade notions which were developed 


~ : northern 
this architecture to that of the mound-builders wrong indeed if he thence concludes for like | and ill-situated tribes could doin imitation of 


to the east of the Mississippi; nor, indeed, is 


, agreement in poli 
the arehitectural aspect of the subject much | the Lords’ House in the Palace at Westminster in their traditions. But it seems strange indeed 


illustrated by comparison of the comparatively | to the elected senators of a confederation of 
pore geet hf the Iroquois Indians. Here,|republics. There are many fair reasons for 
again, we ve little proof of adaptation for any connecting the comparatively civilised popula- 
‘hae ee tion which the Spaniards found in 
‘ house might | the native Indians south 

have & length of 100 ft.; it was walled with a laneh anon on-Slonhontnie and ec 
double frame of poles with elm bark between ahouey village Indians of New Mexico may 
within into compartments at intervals of 6 ft. or |Ehe arcinginn of arenas, Pe related to both; 


esonomical combination. 


them, and bound with withes; it was divided 
8 ft., with a passage-way down the centre from 


the single entrance at one end, between the| analogies in and 
opposite which were open like stalls sauhiiashateg hubaeeneaaeenetiate 


Mexico with 








ef a stable. All isi i tle 
; Provisions were thrown into a'tectural evidence, it is really too little to say Indians of Yucatan may be dismissed as un- 
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ae eels usefal that attention should be called, 


coremoniously, ; are, the radius of the curve, the exact 

crolons of thei Anat that in thus the reversal of the curve (if the “an 
It is ® art publication of an American | inverse curve” is correct), and the relative 
,e soa] Institute, whi has our best and | heights of the inner and onter rails. It is 
jrobologicn) "tor honour and success) We 


























A CAXTON MEMORIAL. 
PARISH PAYMENTS IN EARLY DAYS. 


j } (see p. 165, ante), we will now proceed to review 

. | counterpoise to the centrifagal force of the the events which are chronicled in the St. Mar- 

train at a point where the curvature changes. |garet’s books during the remainder of our 

We hope that this important physical question | printer's life in the parish. 

will receive due attention. 

_ Pending the result of the fall inquiry which 1484-1486. 

is demanded by the alarming character of each 

of the above catastrophes, we call attention to “ Flere folowyth thaccompte of Thomas 

the illustration, afforded by the occurrence, of | Gregory and Henry Swifte, Wardeyns of the 

_churche of Sainte Margarets, of 

‘estm", in the shire of Midd.” From May 24, 


1484, 7 _ — 1486. This account com- 
prises wenty-two written pages, on - 

and while the two years’ Be 
amounted to 571. odd, the payments were some 
261., leaving a balance of 311. 6s. 04d. 

As we have already stated, the majority of 
items in the receipts are for funerals which 
cost, for ordinary parishioners from 2d., which 
was the usual price for the two tapers used at 
the ceremony, to as much as 6s. 8d. for “ the 
pitt” in the charch, 6d. for “the knell” with 
the bell in the church tower, and certain pay- 
ments according to the position of the deceased, 
for torches, or tapers, Or lights, as we shall 
presently give evidence of. Thus, in the first 


have been prom by 
he tat Story joa styles Se, Me 
gatbority of the Smithsonian Institation. 
—— 
AND 
pAILWAY OATASTROPHES 
WORKMEN'S EDUCATION. 


= 


deflect the course of the engine. Whether 
be the driver of an engine, the pointsman, or the 
platelayer, it is obviously important that all 
those men who have to with the guidance 
offer fatal evidence in fayour of our suggestion, | of great weights, moving at great speed, or 
would stand in a better position in any of those | with the preparation or maintenance of the line 

in whi with the vie ehich snch movement is to take place, should 
be familiar with primary mechanical prin- 
ciples. Unless the driver has some idea of the 
relation of centrifugal force to speed, to weight, 


choice as to the speed to which he should reduce 
conditions. the 


that any great employers of labour, whether 
pe peo vey railway companies, collieries, or 
Shatever be the industry next called upon to 


bell, 6d., and the four torches 5s., while at “the 
of a prisoner,” the lights cost only 1d.! 
Then, again, there is an entry of the burial * of 
man of the Katryn Whele” (Catherine 
Wheel), which for four tapers cost 16d., although 
we have not been favoured with the geutle- 
man’s name. A servant of the King’s Cbappel 
64., as did also “ William’s Childe, of the 
Popis hed” (Pope's Head). Among the second 
year’s receipts, “ the burying of William Spade,” 
for four tapers cost 4d. ; “ John Barnard Gentil- 
man,” eight torches, 13s. 4d., and knell, 6d.; and 
“my lady Stoner,” six pene, ™ ae vay 
important personages were also is 
year: the first was “ Rauffe of the Pantry” in 
the Palace, four tapers, 8d.; the other was 
“Mr. John, the Quenes ffoole,” bat his burial 
cost 4d. for two tapers. 
e have already instanced the fact of the 
church goods having been lent out as occasion 
might require ; but here is an interesting entry, 
perhaps in gome way relating to the demise of 
the :—“ Item in a rewarde for Candlesticks 
lent into the Abbey for King Edward the 4th, 
” 

The festival of St. Margaret's is again quoted 
among’ the payments :—‘* Paid to the Kep” of 

the the Kyng's place for ieee Arras to 
aboute the Church on Sainte Margaret's day, 
2s. To the Vesterer of the Abbay for clothis of 
syike and of golde, 12d. d 


coroner's jury if they could show that such a 
means of informing their workmen of the risks 
they daily run had been adopted by them. 

Qn the 10th, and again on the 11th current, 
an express train, apparently in perfect order, 
left the rails for some reason which has not yet | his train under certain U 
been ascertained. In the second case, indeed, | platelayer has some better guide than rule of 
which occurred at Wennington, about twelve thumb, he will not know to what height he 
miles north of Lancaster, on the Midland| ought to pack the outer rail of a carve, of 
Railway, the line becomes single, and it was on given radius, in proportion to the maximum 
striking the facing-points, while going at the | speed at which a train will run over 
rate of about thirty-five miles an hour, that the | in question. Nay, what more will w 


i 


first account telegraphed from Lancaster on the| assert and reassert, to the baffling of an 
evening of the 11th current. On the Thursday | acute cross-examining counsel,—that “it warn’ 
the correspondent of the Standard says :—“ The straight ?” That a great deal of what we must 
original idea that the train left the metals while | call instinctive mechanical knowledge is to be 
runuing over the facing-points from & single to | found among the platelayers, a5 & class, we well 
a double line of rails now turns out to be quite in- | know to be the case. Is it just to these careful 
correct.” But the evidence given to the coroner’s | men,—is it jast to the travelling public,—to 
jary on the 12th current supports the first state-| allow them to form their own theories 0s to 
ment. The chief inspector of the line, Loveday, the cant of the rail on & given curve, and 
stated that he believed that the flange of the) never to dream of putting into their hands aa 
engine-wheels at the right-hand side on taking clemeniary guide-book ? 

the points, did not bite in the ordinary way, but ‘n. if it tarn out to be 


which it was evident that the train was off the | honestly done steadfast] disbelieve,—that 
rails was 167 yards from a bridge, the abutment chairs at the Marshall Meado 
of which was struck by the carriages as they were ; 
ploughing their way slong the side of the track, idea suggest the primary importance of instilling 
with the effect of the entire destruction of the | into the platelayer, from the very moment that 
frst,an empty third-class, the raising up snd] the auger and the rammer are put into his hands, 
destruction of the second, and serious damage a knowledge of the rudimentary laws of motion 
to the third, a composite carriage. It sometimes happens that, in ee 
Withont anticipating in any way the result of tna line, the traffic has to be conductor 
the inquiry as to the quarters to which blame is way that is not in a perfect condition. ‘ 
to be attributed, it seems pretty clear tha in | occasi warning is, or ought to be, gt 
this catastrophe we have & recurrence i 
danger that has been before denounced. 
the line is here single, the points must face 
either the up or the down trains. 
hardly to be admitted that this fact 
be so far recognised by those who 
running directions of vers, as to 
prescribe a low rate of on approaching 
the points in face. As to this, we shall pro- 
bably hear more on the inquiry, 
Pee regard to the first and the least fatal 
of these departures of the train from the 
it is said to have occurred when “the train 
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reached the curve at Marshall Meadows _ 
400 yards west of the Marshall aes | hia safety and life are dependent on the spore, and nailot, 36 counts we find some 
Bridge, about three miles from the North of primary mechanical knowledge by In ‘the second yoo" * oss, which also appears 
British Station at Berwick, At point the | the ry workmen on whose care the notes about the steeple 8 the 
engine left the line.” “The spot,” said the ue of his journey ds. If he once have been a resto See be ee 
snd sconnt from the special eoereapondent |r onrney, depen ayar demand for |“ for ball 8 oie Pi) ci eek 
ella “where the catastrophe | workmen's primers. te ee for boar x it received 8s. 4d. 
deep caldiag, 1 Be ~ omnes S 4 a The plumber for 52 Ib. olde “hy — = 
Sisk ee arma] amet sener rrr ae etc see 
! api no . he the 
before Colonel gradient.” ‘Tho inquiry | sin ot. has been carried out took in exchange) by 219 Ib. 
will no bring out ~ase “Tho work hat bet cn of Mr. Wood he difference at the tate of 


with proper preciseness the doubt 
cated, as well as the Peoy 

is gi the . which 
s given a botwoen iy and rapes 
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the stepill and the brodds to them,” ani 16d. 
was paid “for sawydyrg.” 

Among the miscellaneous payments we find 
“ for 4 barrys for the c! 8 wyndowe, weynge 
21 Ib. price the Ib. 134." “ For a bushell of 
coolys [coals] for hallowyng of the ffonte, 2d.” 


“ For of a new claper to Judas bell,” 
10d. “For mend of the bellowse of the 
organs in the rode lofte,” 6d. “ For brede and 


ale spent upon Crowe and other Clerks and the 
Children of the Kyngs Chapell at Crisstemasse,” 
Gd.; while William Tall, “the tiler and his 
fellow,” received 8d. a day each for three days’ 
work. 


1486-1489, 


The accounts for these years are not those of 
the churchwardens proper, but of Thomas 
Burgeys, William Saynbrygge, and William 
Hungate, “late Maisters or Wardeyns of the 
fraternyte or gilde of oure blessid lady Saynt 
Marie withyn the parisshe church of Saynt 

te,” and are written in forty pages of 
parchment. They are a much more elaborate 
affau than the ordinary accounts, and give us & 
very interesting insight into “the origin and 
mystery” of a religious guild four hundred 
years ago. Thus we find the receipts with 
arrearages came to 3651. odd, and the payments 
to 2691. Of the balance “the said Maisters 
nowe accomptants have lent to the church- 
wardens of Seynt Margarets upon certen plegges 
of sylver,” 601. 

The greater sum of the receipts came from 
rents from houses left to the guild by benevo- 
lent members, which, for the three years, 
amounted to 1341. 9s. 4d. Here are the ren- 


tals:—Three houses in Tothill-street, for the | 
three years, let for 19!., of which one was let to. 
Sir William Stoner at 66s. 8d. a year, “ with | 


reparations"; nine tenements in our Lady-alley 
(three years), 141. 10s.; a tenement called the 
Swan in St. Mary’s parish, in the Strand, with 
five others adjoining (three years), 13/.; the 
tenement and garden late in the tenure of Sir 
Thomas Norfolk, at Long Ditch (three years), 
48s.; two tenements at Kensington, 40s.; while 
40 acres of land, also at Kensington, were let as 
a field at 13s. 8d. a year! The house called the 
Sun in King-street, 41. per annum; the Bell 
Tavern (which was a flourishing house 250 years 
afterwards), 40s. a year; while quit-rents were 
received of “the monastery of Westminster ” of 
13s. 4d. yearly for the tenement called the 
Saracen’s Head by the Palace gate in King- 
street, and of a John Randolf, mercer, of London, 
6s. a year “for a license of free entre of comyng 
yn and going out for his tenents thurgh the gate 
and aley called our lady aley in the Kyngs 
strete.” 

Bequests to the guild incladed 30s. in money, 
three torches, two candlesticks, “a ryng of 
golde wt a saphure”; a tenement “ next the 
Wulstapel gate,” let at 20s. a year, and all the 
velvet for the new garland, except a quarter of 
@ yard! 

Under the heading of “ foren receyts”’ there 
is an extraordinary item of 6s.: “ the said late 
Maisters charge theym self wyth the ferme of a 
cowe longyng to the said fraternyte, letyn to 
ferme to Ch. Jakson at 2s. by yere”’ ! 

Next we have the entry of admittance of 114 
persons into the fraternity, at the cost of 63. 8d. 
each. Among these, Sir Richard Surlonde, 
sub-dean of the King’s Chapel; Mr. Thomas 
Crapp’s mother; Sir John Tyler Priest; the 

rter of the King’s House; Andrew, the beer- 
sna ; the master keeper of my lord of York’s 
place ; and last, but not least, “ Wynkyn Worde,” 
who, without doubt, was the fellow-worker with 
Caxton in his printing-office, and his worthy 
successor in the art and mystery of printing. 
There were also eleven persons received into 
the fraternity after their death,—that is to say, 
their names were entered upon the roll if they 
were kindly disposed in the shape of a legacy, 
as was the case with the Queen’s chaplain, who 
left 20s. to the guild. 

The payments naturally form a very interest- 
ng sitlen of items. Quit-rents were paid to the 
amount of 115s. 6d. for the three years. Six 
priests received 33s. 4d. a quarter each, except 
one who, having “‘departed without licence,” had 
two weeks’ wages stopped. Four almspeople 
received 6s. 8d. a quarter each; the beadel, 
13s, 4d. a year; while “expenses of quarter- 
daies” come at from 124. to 20d., being pay- 
ments “for brede, ale, and chese.” The 
“Obytes,” or religions services for the souls, &c., 
of the departed benefactors,amounted to6l. 10s.5d. 
for the three years, The “necessary expenses ” 


included, for washing clothes, repairs, torch- 
bearers, scouring of basins, &., 14s. 2d. Wax 
cost nearly 51. Repairs to the houses amounted 
to 7l. 38. 2d. Allowances for the thirty-one 
separate pennies offered at the obits, 2s. 7d. 

The most interesting portion of the account is 
naturally the “ costs of the generall feste,” and 
it will very forcibly explain that the art and 
mystery of eating and drinking was a failing 
indulged in by even a religious guild in the good 
old times. This grand banquet was “kept and 
holden at the Archbishop of York’s place in the 
third yere of this accompt,” and cost no less 
than 371. 7s. 3d., of which the brethren and 
sisters present paid 11/.17s. 9d. We hope our 
readers, in casting an inquiring look at the little 
bill, will remember that “all things are changed” 
since those times, and calculations of the relative 
difference in prices must be made according to 
circumstances. 

A pipe of red wine and a hogshead of claret, 
105s. For making of the gariands, 5s. For six 
dozens of white cups, 2s. 8d. “ For portage and 
bote-hire of the turbut, 4d.” “To the pleyers 
for a pley, 7s.” Red wine bought for jelly, 
74 gallons, at 8d. Carriage of the wine “from 
London to Westminster,” 2s. 8d. For twenty- 
two dozen bread, two dozen manchets, and four 
dozen trenchers, 26s. “To Jobn Bright fora 
kilderkyn of ale, 2s. Four barrels of ale at 
Chelsea, 16s.; and a barrel bought at Holborn, 
4s. Thirty-two pike fish cost 14d. each; nine 
turbots cost 15s. 2d. the lot. Poultry, too, was 
cheap, for five dozen and eight capons coat 6s. 
a dozen; seven dozen chickens 15d. the dozen; 
three dozen geese at 6s. 8d. the dozen (!); six 
herons 16d. each; eleven dozen conies 2s. the 
dozen ; eight swans at 3s. 4d. each (!); and 300 
eggs 2s.—that is to say 8d. a hundred! We 
next come to the butcher’s bill. Shoulders of 
veal cost 3d. each; ten legs of mutton 20d.— 
that is 2d. a leg; two sheep 3s. 4d., (!) or, to 
use the words of the account, “‘an hole shepe 
20d.” ; nine pair of calves’ feet, 9d.; two pieces 
of beef, 12d. Fifty-two gallons of milk “ for 
furments,” 3s. 4d. Bucks cost 6s. 8d.; but 
several rewards of from 12d. to 5s. were given 
to the servants of donors of some of these 
dainties. The miscellaneous items included a 
pint of mustard, jd.; three gallons of honey, 
| 38. 8d.; 10 Ib. of candle, 10d.; breakage and 
loss of thirty-five pots and pans, ls. 6}d.; half a 
bushel of grapes, 6d.; herbs, 8d.; half a pound 
of cynamon, 12d.; 2 lb. of pepper, 2s. 11d.; 
} gallon of vinegar, 6d. ; 18 lb. of raisins at 24d. ; 
6 lb. of almonds at 3d.; and 1 Ib. of cloves, 3s. 
Carriage of the tables cost 6d.; labourers 
“watching” two nights, 2s. 7d.; the cook for 
dressing the dinner received 263, 8d. The 
butler and his men, 13s. 4d.; the plate-keeper, 
63. 8d.; hire of the vessels cost 11s. 6d.; and 
last, but not least, there was paid as a gift “‘ to 
the keeper of my lord of Yorks place” 6s. 8d., 
to the under keeper 20d., and tothe beadle 12d., 
no doubt in acknowledgment for the kind per- 
mission to hold the banquet there. 

Such are a few of the items from this feast 
account, and they will convey, we think, a very 
good idea of the cost of provisions at that period. 
Returning to the churchwardens’ books proper, 
we find the next two accounts are of more than 
usual interest, for they are the last of those in 
the years in which Caxton lived and worked 
amongst us, in the famous city of Westminster. 


1488-1490, 


“Here folowyth thaccompte of John Gerard 
and of Heugh Okham Wardeins,” &. from 
May 28, 1488, to May 27, 1490, written on twenty 
pages of parchment, 8 in. by 12 in. in size. The 
two years’ a amounted to 481. odd, but 
the payments only came to 151. 11s. 6d., leaving 
& balance of some 321., 201. of which, we are 
told by the audit, was delivered over “to the 
Maisters of the chirch werks.” 
This account gives, as usual, an intimation 
that a portion of the church goods was lent out to 
another parish, for we find 20d. was received 
“for lendyng of the best to Baynt 
Clements w'out temple barr at Wytsontyd,” 
and 8d. “of my lord grey for lend 
boke vestment and chales.” 
year a “Thomas Ch ” was buried at 
Ire cont oft Sd. t. while tte tamed ol the parson, 
of Arundel (Sussex?) cost 6s. 8d. for torches, 
two 





and 6s. 8d. for his pit in the church. 
The bequests the second year com 

only,—Lord Gray, for the loan to 

three occasions, of a vestment, chalice, 


mass-book, gave 2s. 8d.; and 100s. was received 








The payments included Sie 
a or i 
bell, 7d.; “to John Benet and John Tega 
theyr gret age at Mydsomer,” 3s. 4d.; mak: 4 
the base of the cross of stone in the churchyard 
4s.; “for leynthyng of evry raftre of the olde 
rofe, and retornyng of the same downe aga 
to the rofe of ye new ile,” 3s. 4d.; for 1000 
tiles, 5s. ; for tile-pins, 24d. ; a labourer 4 days 
16d.; and last, bat not least, “ payde for brade 
ale, & wyne, and kychen for a sowpar to the 
awdytors and to the pew wardeyns,” 20s 


1490-1492, 


The accounts of these years,—Richard 
and Robard Lowthyam being wardens hac’ 
melancholy interest, for they contain the rela. 
tion of the burial of William Caxton. There are 
twenty-seven written parchment pages, and they 
embrace the periods May 27, 1490, to June3 
1492, in which periods the receipts were 
601. 1s. 9$d., and the payments 561. 1s. 94. 
leaving a balance of only 41. 0s. Od. on the 
right side, 
As this account is of more than ordi 
interest, Mr. Noble has gone somewhat minutely 
into details, and the result of his scrutiny wo 
cannot do better than give. Of the general 
receipts, the first year there are 344 entries, and 
the majority of these are burials. As we have 
already instanced, the smallest payment is 2d, 
and the numbers buried at this rate were 138, 
The highest payment was for the pit and torches 
of a “ Mayster Bostok,” 14s. ad. There were 
two burials at 5s.; three at 20d.; 26 at 8d.; 
89 at 4d.; ard 19 at 12d. Two oost 4s., one 
7s, 4d., and five 6s. 4d.; so it will be seen that 
the parish at that date contained many persons 
above the average class, It is in this first year 
we find “ Mawde Caxston” buried, costing for 
torches and tapers, 3s. 2d.; but what relation 
she was to the printer Mr. Blades has not been 
able to discover. The second year’s items for 
burials, &c., amount to 256, and of these 
exactly 100 are for 2d.; 23 for 6d. (tolling the 
bell) ; 59 for 4d.; 9 for 8d.; and 16 for ls. The 
highest payment this year was for “ Annes 
Clark,” whose funeral, for pit, torches, and 
tapers, cost 13s. 4d. Bat the most interesting 
entry is that which stands the 190th out of the 
256, and which reads in these words :—“ Itm 
atte bureyng of William Caxton, for iiij torches, 
vj* viij*. Itm for the bell atte same bureyng, 
yj*.” The relative position of the entry would 
lead us to suppose (says Mr. Blades) that our 
first English printer was buried towards the 
close of the year 1491, and we do not think he 
is far out, if we take into consideration all the 
other facts attending the close of his career. It 
must be borae in mind the earliest parish 
register in this country is of date 1538 (which 
is the date that at St. Margaret’s commences), 
so in having these churchwardens’ books pre- 
served to us we have priceless treasures extend- 
ing back half a century before official registra- 
tion, and in this instance far above valuation, 
for they contain the entry of the burial of 
William Caxton. 
Among the other items of receipts of the first 
year stand the bequests, 20d. from “Syr John 
Batyll Prest”; 10d., which was “ gadered atte 
weddyng of Howell’s mayde”; and 2s. 8d., 
which two persons philanthropically gave “for 
dyvers peces of olde tymber.” In the second 
year, “Bartylmew the lay monke” gave 8d. 
“for two old bordes”; “Syr Richard Sugar 
Frest” left the church 10s.; while there was 
“receyved of the churchwardens of Seynt 
Paulchres for the ” 2g. 4d. This latter 
entry, which at first reads unintelligible, i 
farther explained by a payment in the same 
year, “for dressyng of the dragon, and for 

kthread,” 44.,—this dragon being, without 

ubt, a painted representation of that winged 
serpent who, it may be remembered, according 
to tradition, took upon himself to swallow 
St. Margaret, bat who in turn was too strong for 


the stomach of even so great and werfal aD 
enemy, for she to effect escape, 
and by so miraculous a deli became the 


patron saint of all unborn ts! Oonse- 
quently, as we have already stated, St. oe. 
werd Day (aly, 20th) was vege & gran 

estival in Westminster, hence in this second 
,—the same year that Caxton died in,—we 
payments of 4d. “for fagotts for the bond- 
fire on er 4 sayat re, 
payntyng of the wall byhinde 2 ects ee 
and for ffreshyng of Sayat Margarett,” besides 
those other refreshing entries, when bread, ale, 





from Lady Ancras. 


and wine, no doubt, alive the festivities of 
the hour. ree 
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the receipts of a 
is an entry among 
disper towel 44 yards long, by half a os 
wide, which Margaret Eden was good enoug 
resent to the church, with the — 
wadition of 2s. 8d. in money. Sach a notable 
bequest had to recognised by the parish, and 


q a“ fi 
wire find among the payments, “ Feyde for 


nd ale spent upon Margaret 
ted jeshipp atte Reeyuyng of & towell store 
2d nf 


"| The parish had only just 
wrt three-halfpence “for brede and =A atte 
makyog of the inven 

es.” 


» extensive repairs were carried out 
r per ee at this time; for William 
the plumber, actually received 


Som 
about the 
Egerden, 


1504 :—“ To fader Yanne for the of the 
whype for betyng the dogges onte of ticoecke,” 
16d. The same year, on St. Margaret’s-day :— 

To the waitts of London for to go afore the 
peession,” 4¢. In 1510 :—Received “ atte bury- 
ing of the costerdmonger for 4 tapers,” 4d. 
This is an early mention of the word “coster- 
monger,” which is brought very close to our 
present definition in the accounts for the feast 
in 1519 :—“To the costerdmonger for Peirs, 
12d.”! And as we travel over the interesting 


tory of the chirche/entries year by year, we find the cherished 


names of our early printers,—of Wynkyn de 
Worde, of Pynson, Copland, Berthelet, Julian 
Notary, and others, who all helped to produce, 
after Caxton’s death, those wonderfully-printed 


95], lls. 6d. “for ledyng of the south ile” ;|sheetsand books which, at this day, are looked 
= was paid for boards bought at Kingston ;/ at by all of us with such loving eyes. 


6s. 8d. was paid for the outer work of the two 


We have mentioned the guild already, and 


qindows of the vestry, the glazing of which | endeavoured to show its design. Of its powers 
cost 9s. 7d. more; a new door for it cost 11s.,) as a society we see an evidence in its accounts 


and apair of hinges 23d. Also, “for thirteen 


for 1519-1522, and an extract we cannot do 


borthens of Roshes for the new lle,” 18d., and | better than submit to the attention of the rulers 
“for careying of fourteen lodes of erthe from | of benefit clubs of to-day : “ Receyved of Robert 


the Wolstaple to the Chyrche,” 12d. 


Graunte for misbehavyng hym in words spek- 


“For mendyng and dressyng of a grete boke,” | yng at a q'ter-day kept in the cheker chamber 
4s, was paid; 8 lb. of tallow candles cost 8d.;/on Seint Thomas Day in Cristmas in the pre- 
twenty-four burthens of rushes at Easter cost | sence of all the masters and brethren then 
3s; William Royall was paid 8d. “for two) beying, Master Walter Gardener, John Wryght, 
days in mendyng of pewes ”; also 10d. “to | and John Ford, wardeyns, the whiche wordys wer 
Hewgh, Keper of the Paloyes {Palace} for a| spokyn to William Millys and Edward Stokwod, 
new ladder” ; mending eighteen vestments cost then churche-wardeyns of Seint Margret, and 
2s, 2d., while there was spent upon Master | ther he was juggyd by all the houss to pay a 
Harry Abyngton, who was a worthy benefactor | pound of wax, and so he payd ther 10d.” And 
to the parish, 6d. “for a brekfast” upon one | the same time Thomas Wylde was fined to the 
cecasion, a8 also 43d. for wine for him “at | same amount for having entered into a law-snit 
dyvers times.” Added to which there was) with another Lrother, Philip Lentall, without 
always & payment at the end of the account of | having first submitted his case to the fraternity! 


20s. “for brede, ale, wyne, and kychen, for a 


It is such entries as these that help to enlighten 


soper to the awditors and to the new wardens,” us about the customs of our forefathers. Such 
at which, without doubt, our Westminster | decisions among themselves in these old guilds 
friends talked over parochial affairs with the frequently saved the members from the gentle- 


same spirit as they do to-day. 


men of the long robe, an endless law-suit, and 


By the foregoing entries we have illustrated | loss of money and ruin of home. 


the times of William Caxton thronghont the 


The Church of St. Margaret, Westminster, 


fourteen years in which he worked his ona situated as it is beneath the shade of the Abbey 
ro! 


press at Westminster. Our extracts 


m the | and the Parliament Houses, boasting, as it does, of 


books have not been exhaustive, but Mr. Noble | a history which goes far back into the age of tradi- 
has made them as illustrative of the period as | tion, is a building well worth a pilgrimage to 
possible. At the same time, we must not forget | see. Recently restored at an expense of 12,0001, 


that the years we have quoted are not the only 


which amount, thanks to the energy of its rector, 


early accounts possessed by the parish of | the Rev. Canon Farrar, has just beer paid off, it 


St. Margaret. The earliest is dated 1460-1462, | 
and comprises nine parchment leaves 10 in. by 


is now one of the finest, as it is one of the 
lightest, of our London church interiors, and 


6} in. insize. The earliest “ Guild” account is| what is of even more consequence, it is one of 


1475-1478, in twenty leaves 11 in. by 8 in., and in 


the few London churches which often has a con- 


it is the receipt of 20s. for three years’ rent of | gregation larger than it will comfortably hold. 


the tenement inhabited by the Vicar of Ken- 
sington, and 7s. 6d. for three years’ rent for 
“| acres of land in St. James’s-fields, which 
is now covered by those princely blocks of 
——e lying between Pall-mall and Picca- 
iy. 

Although we do not intend to go deeply into 
the other accounts, there are one or two items 
interesting enough to quote. Thus in 1494:— | 
“Reseved of the wyffe of the Katrine Whele | 
Catherine Wheel} ‘and of the wyffe of the | 

ragon for a Pew,” 38.; and these appeared to | 
be the ladies of the taverns of those names. | 

For mendyng of y* gret Pulpit,” 3d. “For 
naylis and makyng of a bedde in the vestrie for | 
theclerkys,” 6d. This was probably a bedstead, 
and is explained by an entry among the church 
= in 1498 :—“Item, a fether bede w' a 
— of the gefte of the Syster of the bysshop 
of Seynt Asse | Asaph] to thentent that he shall 
memayne into the vestrie as long as they last 
for the clerkis of the cherche to lay upon”! 

Ps 1496 :—“ For 20 tonne and 6 fote of Cane 
: €, price the tonne, 6s.”; and “to 6 laborers 
aa up of the same stone at the myll and 

‘laborers for ye helpyng home therof fro the 
~ — cherchyard, 3s. 4d,” 

n :—“ For a cha f 
toko at Mast Habyndon’s pewe,” 8d.° “Of a 
man of London for a stone that was founde 
ae grounde that a man was buried in,” 
Wyn 4 i tan. & taverne for a Potell of 
Me ir William Tyler when we spake to 


stoon,” 4d, In 1500 :—* Reet a ryng 
: of sylver 
= re of anolde woman.” “ Payd for fetohy pg 
nee of stone over the water from Fakkes 
ron into the Kynges brydge,” 6d. The stone 
on nes 48. a ton. In 1602 :—« For 2 foder 
ught at Bertylmewe feyre,” 8, “For 
ing of 8 dragons,” 63.84.“ For changing 





of £5 of nought : 
Y pence,” 36. 4d..—and 
rae +, was money received at the sollestioen, 
» Which was either bad or under weight. In 








But somehow or other it has always been a 
popular edifice, while the parish has been the 
home of some of the most celebrated of England's 
worthies from the days of Caxton to our own. 
Its registers, as we have stated, commence in 
1538, twenty years earlier than the majority of 
parish registers, and yet in those twenty years 
something like 12,000 names are written in its 
books, while in the first 100 years we are rather 
under the estimate than over when we state the 
number of entries in its books to be 60,000, of 
which 34,000 are burials. This will give good 
evidence of the size of the parish even in those 
early times. 

The three names recorded in the parish books 
which stand most prominently forward in history 
are Caxton, Raleigh, and Milton. Other famous 
names occur in the registers, but these are the 
illustrions ones. At the top of the page of the 
Burial Register for October, 1618, is written, 
“ Sir Walter Rawleigh, knight,” and thisis all the 
evidence we have of his burial inthis church after 
he was beheaded in Old Palace-yard. Curiously 
enough, the register, during this month, is 
without the actual dates; bat as the entry is 
only the fourth from the end of that month, 
the day of his burial must have been, as histo- 
rians state,—the 29th. Among the Birch MSS. 
in the British Museum is a copy of the letter 
which Queen Anne is supposed to have written 
to the king’s favourite, the Duke of Buckingham, 
in these words :—“ Anna R. My kind dogge,— 
If I have any power or credit with you, I pray 
you to let me have a triall of it at this time in 
dealing sincerely and earnestly with the King 
that 8‘ Walter Raleigh's life may not be called 
in question. If you do it so that success answer 
my expectations, assure yourself that I will take 
it extraordinery kindly att your hand, and rest 
one that wisheth you well and desire you to con- 
tinue still as you have been, a true servant to 
your master.” But although every effort was 
made to save Raleigh, it was useless. At the 
time of the recent restoration an effort was 


made to trace his remains, but failed ; 
and although there is a tablet pac pane in 
the church, it has been s 

uggested there should be, 
and Canon Farrar stil! hopes to succeed in getting 
for the great west window, a suitablestained glass 
memorial. As the text on the tablet tells us,— 

Reader, should you reflect on his errors, re- 
member his many virtues, and that he was a 
mortal,”—a mortal, too, bear in mind, to whom 
the world at large owes something. 

John Milton, “ the prince of poets,” and Oliver 

U , 

Cromwell's secretary, who was then a resident 
in Petty France, in St. Margaret’s parish, was 
married to his second wife, Katherine, the 
daughter of Capt. Woodcock, of Hackney, by 
Alderman Dethick, probably in the Guildhall, 
London, the 12th of November, 1656. We are 
indebted to the researches of Col. Chester for 
this valuable information (see Prof. Masson’s 
“Life of Milton”) and to the registers of 
St. Margaret's for the fact that there the banns 
were published October 22nd and 27th, and 
November 3rd. On October 19th, 1657, the 
Baptism Register records the name of “ Kathe. 
rine Milton,” the issue of that marriage. But 
poor Milton’s second venture was of short 
duration. His wife was buried here on February 
10th, 1657-8, and the infant child on March 20th 
following, thus bringing, as Professor Masson 
remarks, darkness once again over the life and 
labours of this celebrated man. Of what those 
labours were, at Westminster at least, Professor 
Masson himself is the best story-teller. 

To give even an outline of all the noticeable 
entries to be found in the registers would take 
up too much room, and tire the patience of our 
readers ; but there are a few curious ones which 
may interest us all, and give us an insight to 
the style our forefathers had in registration. 
Turning, therefore, to the list of burials, we find 
these items :—1554, May 9, “ Jone Wylson the 
heretyck was buryed without ye churchyearde.” 
July 7, “A poore man dyed at ye Mynster 
doore.” August 10, “Jone a pore Woman died 
at Westminster Hall doore.” 1567, Oct. 10, 
“Jane a pore Woman w*" died in ye theving 
house.” 1578, June 26, “ My ladie Chickin a 
poore woman so called.” The first entry in the 
second volume of the register somewhat puzzled 
us. The burial of “ Roberte Noble” is recorded 
on the 24th and 25th of May, 1572, and to prevent 
any mistake, the clerk has bracketed the dates. 
Why should Robert Noble’s burial take two 
days? After puzzling ourselves for some time 
we arrived at the conclusion that as it is the 
first entry in the book, and as many of the 
subsequent entries of a later date had evidently 
been written in at the same time, the new book 
had not arrived when these burials took place, 
and the clerk who had kept notes in his pocket 
found the date of the earliest one to be some- 
what indistinct, aud the happy thonght struck 
him to put down the two days, one of which he 
knew was correct, but it did not much matter 
which. The careless system of posting parish 
registers three hundred years ago easily accounts 
for the remarkable entry, — 1618, January, 
“John Agodsname.” But when we came to the 
year 1649 we began to think it was time to stop, 
for on October llth stands the entry of the 
burial of “Cardinall Wolsey”! Subsequent 
inquiry showed him to have been a child baptised 
the 15th of June previously as the son of Robert, 
by Abigail his wife! After all, what’s in a 
name ? 

Among the baptisms we find on October 25, 
1598, “ Nelieodillior Billy, daughter to Hugh,” 
and on December 3, “ John, base son to a pudding 
man.” Even a couple of hundred years later the 
clerk had a curious way of entering, for on 
October 3, 1782, is this entry, “A boy with 2 
Xtian names, sneaked off.” It seems the child 
was baptised, but the parents went off withoat 
paying the fees, and so the clerk had his revenge. 
On August 11, 1657, were baptised “ Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and Sarah Joanes 8s. and D. to 
Edward by Alice borne att one birth in the long 
Woolstaple. The mother dyed in child-bed. ‘ 
Upon referring to the burials, the mother 8 
name is entered that day, and on the 16th of 
September the child Sarab, but no record of the 
burial of the three boys. If we only knew they 
sarvived to man’s estate the fact would be doubly 
interesting. 2 

One marriage, so far as curious names are con- 
cerned, is worth a note, and it occurs June 7; 
1626, “ Richard Lambe to Barbara Paddinge. 
The connexion is certainly suggestive. And 
yet these names are eclipsed by more modern 
ones to be found in the registers of the 
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“ Lock Key,” in 1685; “Marey Whit-Sunday,” 
in 1697; “Thomas Shipyard,” in 1698 ; “ Eliza- 
beth Chancery Lane,” in 1705; “ Remarkable 
Bunworth,” in 1712, and “ Politicall Smith,” the 
same year. In 1673, however, there is a still 
more curious entry of burial, “‘ September 28, 
What-you-please Hill buried under the Quest 
House out of Chancery Lane.” After this, what 
more need be said? We donot give our children 
such odd names nowadays, but for the privilege 
of telling our readers some of the peculiarities 


attending the registretions of centuries ago we 
owe our gratitude to William Caxton, in whose 
honour, and to perpetuate whose fame, this 


memorial is offered to our readers. 








SANITARY CONDITION OF DUBLIN. 


Tux Report and Minutes of Evidence which 
have been published by the Royal Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the state of Dublin, 
“with a view to sanitary improvement,” form 
an important and valuable volume, the value of 
which is not confined to those interested in 
The Commissioners are Mr. Robert 


Dablin.* 
Rawlinson, C.B., and Dr. MacCabe, the late Mr. 
William Jerrold Dixon first acting as secretary, 
and after his lamented death Mr. R. O’Brien 
Furlong. A competent person would find in its 
pages materials and data for an interesting 
and usefal volume on the general subject of 
sanitary improvement. Before commencing to 
take evidence relative to the matters referred 
to them, they deemed it their duty to make per- 
sonal inspections of the river Liffey and of the city 
generally, and found that the existing system of 
sewerage, although a cause of nuisance by pol- 
lating the river, conld not be made wholly 
answerable for the high rate of mortality which 
prevailed in the city of Dublin. They therefore 


extended their inspections to the back streets, | 


the courts and yards, the slaughter-houses, the 
cow-sheds, the scavenging depédts within the 
inhabited area, and to the state of the tenement- 
houses. The sanitary condition of Dublin 
revealed by these inspections was found to be 
so defective that they deemed it their duty to 
ascertain to what extent the abnormally high 
death-rate might be attributed to defective 
sewerage and drainage and the condition of the 
river Liffey, and to what extent it might be 
considered traceable to other causes. 
In a recent report the City Engineer states, 
“Few cities have a more efficient system of 
main sewers than Dublin. Improvements were 
commenced under the authority of the Municipal 
Council in 1851, since which date an enormous 
amount of work has been done without incurring 
any debt, and conferring great benefit on the 
citizens, with the least possible inconvenience. 
The works remaining to be done are small, and 
when completed Dublin will be thoroughly well 
sewered,” He further states that on examina- 
tion of the main sewers in certain districts they 
were found to be free from deposit and “ per- 
fectly sweet,” but that the basements of houses 
in the principal streets were found, on examina- 
tion, to be in a deplorable condition, quite 
sufficient to account for the prevalence of fever 
in them. And, he adds, “ Personal observation, 
during twenty-seven years’ experience, confirms 
my opinion, often expressed, that it is to de- 
fective house drainage, the miserable state of 
repair in which the tenement houses throughout 
the city are kept; and to poverty (too often 
arising from drink), that the high death-rate in 
Dublin is to be attributed, and not to any defects 
in the main sewers.” 

The evidence tendered at the inquiry, and 
embodied in the Report, confirms these remarks 
of the City Engineer, namely, that it will be a 
mistake to charge the exceptionally high death- 
rate which has for so long a period afflicted 
Dublin, exclusively on defective main sewering. 
The Commissioners, while willing to give the 


they are not complete in side entranceand man-|hold. Under existing conditions it, noweyer 
hole arrangements, nor in ventilation and gully | frequently happens that each room is occupied 


apparatus, as the evidence shows that these | by a family, and as far as can be ascertained jt 
works are reported to be in progress at this | would that about 117,000 of the popula. 
time. Having examined the sections of the im-/| tion of Dublin are thus lodged. average 
provements carried out in the old sewers, they | number of in each tenement honse js 
admit that credit is due both to the stated to be from ten to twelve, but this number 
and to their engineer for what has been done, | is frequently exceeded, so that excessive over. 
but in the nature of things the main sewers of | crowding is the rale. The occupants have to 
Dublin cannot be accepted as a perfect system, | resort to one ashpit, placed in a yard, and if 
such as would be designed and carried out now | there is a privy it is utterly unfit for use. When 
if the work had to be commenced without the /| it is borne in mind that the ion, acting 
fettering consideration of how best to arrange, | as the sanitary authority, have not so far been 
improve, and bring into fairly working order a/ able to organise any regular system of domestic 
rade, irregular, and roughly-constructed number | scavenging, it is not surprising that the condi- 
of street and roaddrains. The sewers of Dublin | tion of the privies, yards, and ashpits attached 
at present form a network of continuous fiue | to the tenement houses should be described by 
communication, so that any gases generated in| all witnesses as “extremely filthy and detri. 
the lower portions and along the margins of the | mental to the public health.” These statements 
river can flow along the sewers and drains un- | are borne out by the inspections the Commis. 
interruptedly to the higher levels, rendering the | sioners made in different parts of the city. In 
higher portions and the suburbs, which ought to | all cases they found the privy accommodation 
be the healthiest districts, exceptionally un-| inadequate, the ashpits unduly full, the yards 
healthy. The remedy for some of these defects | badly paved, filthy, and generally having no 
may be provided in the main intercepting | connexion with the sewers, except by surface 
scheme of sewerage when this system is carried | drains, which frequently had no proper fall. 
out. Amongst the several sanitary defects of the 
The main sewers having been constructed | city of Dablin, the condition of the tenement- 
from time to time, and not on the best plan that | houses is perhaps the most pressing, and is 
modern engineering would now devise, the City | certainly, as the Report points out, the most 
Engineer calculates that a farther sum of 30,0001, | difficult to be dealt with. The houses at present 
may be required to complete the main sewers. | let in tenements have been erected at various 
The evidence laid before them leads to the | periods, some previously to the beginning of 
‘conclusion that house-drainage in Dublin ig| the present century. In one of these Dablin 
‘extremely defective in all classes of houses. | tenement-houses, there were counted 78 iahabi- 
The house-drains, from the description given, | tants, the rents paid by each occupier or family 
_would appear in the vast majority of cases to | ranging from 10d. to 5s. per tenement or set of 
‘consist of loosely-constracted rabble-walled|rooms. There are said to be about 1,100 tene- 
| channels, resting on the soil beneath the base-| ment houses owned by five persons, who are 
|ment, and from their imperfect construction | 20t absentees, but who reside in the district 
| presenting numerous points of leakage through |for the purpose of receiving the rents. If 
which sewer gas and flaid sewage escape and | these 1,100 tenement-houses only yield 51. per 
| saturate the subsoil. Under conditions such as| annum each, there will be 5,500/. per annum 
are described, it is not surprising that the|for these five owners, or at a rate of about 
health of Dublin should have suffered, and that |1,1001. each. The great blot in Dublin all 
the mortality from diseases classed as consti- | admit is caused by these tenement-houses, and 
tutional should have remained high. the peculiarity is that they are not confined to 
Five plans and estimates for the main drain- | narrow streets and poor localities, but are to be 
age of Dublin were brought before them, and | found in all parts of the city. The history of a 
these are fully described and illustrated in the | modern tenement-house fully told might be as 
Report. interesting as a passage in a novel, and its 
As to the river, the following conclusions are | gradual degradation shown to be as terrible as 
taken as established, namely :— bury. tb These 9,700 ene oer oe 
a, That the River Li i i i ret erected Were, 06 provip y stated, vwrye 
from the influx of we Borns 8, my whe: Sioten reel each for one family ; now they are divided and 
Be le I ecard peter perp elem. rigger 
- 4 ; ne OM pie ment to attic, » a8 8 in evidence, 
jew tnovgenet " ae Dd ts carey | one house being made to serve for seventy-eight 
c. That a faller and more complete washing of footwalk | tenants. This degradation of houses is, it is 
surfaces and flushing drains and sewers will also add to the clearly shown, at the root of most of the 
esis 2 excess of disease to be found in Dublin. It is not 
But though the evidence on the question of | in defective sewering, defective paving, defec- 
the pollation of the river is full and clear, with | tive street-scavengering, or in the polluted state 
few exveptions, the opinion is also prevalent | of the river Liffey, so much as in these horrible 
that the foul river is not a material cause of | room-tenements, which exist to the direct injury 
local disease. And though it is generally accepted | of more than 100,000 of the poor inhabitants, 
that the polluted Liffey is not the prime cause | and at the indirect charge and direct money loss 
of the excessively high death-rate of Dublin, | of the entire community. The poor people who 
it is locally considered to be a known, pal-| overcrowd these tenements, and pay the pittance 
pable, offensive, and admitted nuisance, which | of 6d. or 1s. 6d. per week for their room, buy 
ought, if practicable at any reasonable cost, to} misery very dearly, in loss of wages through 
be abated. sickness and suffering. The evidence in this 
At present the tides, as they rise in the river, | Report tendered by leading physicians, medical 
block the main-sewer and drain-outlets, shutting | officers, and others, all points to similar causes, 
back the sewage, which then accumulates in|—overcrowding, filth, foul air, drink, sickness, 
the sewers. The remedy for this defect will be | boggary, and pauperism. Public sanitary works 
by manholes and ventilating-chambers con-|and main sewers will be of little avail if these 
structed on the intercepting sewers behind the | tenement-houses are left in their present neg- 
quay-walls, to stop the blocking action of the| lected condition, without a proper supply of 
tide, and providing means of escape for sewage | water, and utterly without any privy accom- 
gases go as to secure extreme dilation. ion. It may be said that there is o 
The Report then touches on some general] public supply of soft, good, and wholesome 
matters relating to the health of the city of | water, sent into the city even in extravagant 
Dublin. The city of Dublin in 1879 contained | abundance. This, no doubt, is trae; and yet 
23,830 houses ; of these 9,760 were occupied as | the evidence given by the local medical officers 
dwellings let in tenements, and it appears from | shows that practically the poor have no good 















fullest credit to the Municipal Corporation and 
to their engineer for the improvements carried 
out in the Dublin sewers since the year 1851, 
know by experience that, considering the circum. 
stances under which they have worked, the main 
sewers of Dublin cannot be in that perfect con- 
dition claimed for them, as they are necessarily 
a patch-work system,—irregular in line, in 
gradient, and in cross-sectional dimensions,— 





_ “ Report of the Royal Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the Sewerage and Drainage of t City of 
Dublin, aod other matt cted therewith, together 
with Mioutes of Evidence, Index, &c.: pre- 
sented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
cabesty. Della Alex. Thom & Co, 87, 88, & 89, Abbey. 





terms, that they were originally intended for 
the accommodation of one family, and that 

had only one privy and ashpit, the 
ances at the peri 


the evidence of the executive sanitary officer, | water, as it is stored within the room impro- 
that of houses of this description occupied by | perly, the vessels used iu some cases being of 
more than one family, 2,300, containing an esti-| the most objectionable character. 

mated population of 30,000 are in| The room-tenementa of Dublin being the 
condition which renders them unfit for human | great sanitary sore of the city, until these places 
habitation, and some are not worth the residence are improved in some practicable 
ture which would be necessary in effective manner, there will be no hope or 
them in @ proper state, and prospect of bringing the death-rate of Dublin 
requisite sanitary appliances. moderate standard. The evidence against 
let in tenements, it may be stated, in gen tenements may be described as over- 
whelming. But the Commissioners see n0 
reason to doubt that a considerable proportion 


they were built being con- 





sidered suffi 





t for the use of a single house- 
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in, the Report 
Dablia, ¢ from an economil 


of availing themse 
water carriage system, 


should beadapted. = 
Oe alias of road formation, the Report has 
ollowing passage-——- 
— ig now being extensively introduced = y used for 
surfaces in Londoa, where the traffic and wear are 
emeying Most of the varieties of pine- "4 
pes or are in course of trial, as red pine, pi * 
wl pine, and pine from the Baltic. The 
yell ah enumerated vary considerably in eer yo ae, 
instance, pitch pine and red pine are harder gee 
a yellow pine or than Baltic pine, but C) 
arto stand wear 80 well as the nee ge 
wr. This, however, is to be accounted for by the y 


Ww 
yao being more yielding to the horses’ feet and carriage- comfort, loss of health, and loss of power to 


‘heels,—that is, these do not jar and jump as they do on 
the harder surfaces. 


eodures slight compression without disi ion or 


causing #0 much of a jar to the carriage-whee’ ae it St" | defective material; thut public scavenging is 


enced on harder wood pavements. 
blocks have _ _ on 
in. thick pine boards, : h 
7 aig open joints being filled in wit 
ving has not answered, as the 


pitch, This form of 4 and firm to prevent » vibratory | Courts and yards are at all times filthy. 


t suflicient'y solid firm 
odie when driven over, which is plainly to be felt and 


i rial filled in to : . 
disagreeable to be experieuced. The mate ite th mode of removing excreta will be by water, 
the wide joints does not wear evenly, bat permits the through closeta, drains, and sewers, to a com- 


of the biocks to splinter and fray, and this goes on 
pe cre surface of the street becomes ridgy and uneven, 
wearing rapidly out of condition. The best foundation 


for aay form of material constituting street pavement, | 114 if these drains and sewers are well and 
truly constructed, no additional expenses need 


ch a asphalte, granite sets, or w is unquestionsbly 
ponatert and the better and stronger the concrete is when 
laid, the longer will any covering placed upon it wear. 


From this time forth, all road-makers who wish to pro-| .. rote from the houses and city (if it is sus- 


duce the best wearing and endaring street pavements, 


naust Grst form # good foundation, This, in fact, must be| pended in the waste water removed from the 


he trae road, the covering being only a veneering, to be | cit through the : di . ann 
ect and renewed from time to time, as may be neces- to Le pe ar main 4D intercepting ge 


sary, Itis the absence of a sound conerete foundation to 
the streets of Dublin which tends to the production of so 


much mud on their surfaces,” drainage prepared by the City Engineer, who 


Eifective street-cleansing is one of the most 
important municipal duties, and to be effective 
the cleansing must be at short intervals, with 


the immediate removal of the refuse cleansed. | and they urge that the sewerage of the city be 


In consequence of the evidence given by the 
medical officers of health, the Commissioners 
rightly draw the attention of the sanitary 
authority to the circumstance that at present, 
with the exception of those attached to the 
Mendicity Institution, there are no baths and 
wash-houses for the poor of Dublin, though there 


are Turkish baths for those who will pay for the THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION IN 


use of them. Baths and wash-houses for the 
working-classes have become common in English 
towns, and where they have been judiciously 
placed, constructed with economy, and are well 
arranged and properly managed, they are found 


to be not only a Juxary bat @ necessity. year,—with respect to the Norwich part of that 


The Commissioners entertain little doubt as to 
the conditions which exercise the most injurious 


influence upon the health of Dublin. They | carefully guided by Mr. John H. Brown, the 
consider these conditions to be:—First, the | cathedral surveyor, round the outside and inside 
state of the tenement-houses, their overcrowd- | of the church, and the groupof buildings near to it. 


ing, their defective drainage, and the absence of 
any orgauised system for the removal of filth 
from their surroundings, Next, the defective 
house-drainage, including in that term the 
connexions between the house-draing and the 
public sewers, and are satisfied that defective 
house-drainage exercises an inflaence prejadicial 
0 the health of the occupiers of the best as well 
as of the worst class of houses. Owing to) 
generally defective house-drainage, the inhabited 
area of Dublin possesses a saturated subsoil, and 
there is reason to believe that within, as well as 
outside, the house foundations, the subsoil water 
is oe with sewage matter. 
@ followin i 
sions arrived a ee cr —— 
_ “That the main sewers of Dablin hav: ao 
erred, but have not been pater as ‘at 
be Sewers are required; and that the entire 
vam of sewers and draing should be more 
pe Mpc and have additional side-en- 
» manholes, gulli i 

—_ raed and posse a a 
_ Hat house-drains are proved to 

ey and that yards, a ot ete 
a ~ the most part, defectively drained and 
— ron Pap consequence. That privy accom- 
— a 18 generally defective throughout the 
dh sn of the city, and that it is, for the 
AS & conn, ee Practically absent; and that 
Me yonsequence, the inhabitanta suffer both in 

a and in morals, 

. +Hat the tenement-houses of Dablin, accord 
pF medical evidence so ‘elaalineests 
oan at our inquiry and embodied in this 
cause of tne peat to be the Prime source and 
thepeonenn seen. high death-rate; that 


< ration may deem it best | ventilated, and much overcrowded; and that dis- 
removal pape tenement-houses of | ease, a craving for stimulants and its conse- 
to adopt in impresses pon them the | quences,—drunkenness and extreme poverty,— 

ical point of view,|/are thereby fostered, and that until the con- 
ives as far as possible of the | dition of these houses shall hsve been improved 
for which the existing |the general health of the city will continue to 
be injuriously affected. 


the Artisans and Labourers’ Dwellings Improve- 


pe they should further extend their operations in 


The softer wood, being more elastic, | Carn wages. 


a base of sand and two sheets of inadequately performed; that there is no muni- 
the wood-blocks being pooee pew cipal system of private scavenging; and that, 
gravel and | as @ consequence, the streets are dirty, and that 


That the Corporation have taken action under 


ment Act with the view of effecting tenement- 
improvements, and that it is desirable 


that direction. 

That most of the courts and yards in con- 
nexion with tenement-houses are unformed and 
unpaved, and that, as a consequence, there is 
an accumulation of offensive dirt, general dis- 


That many of the streets are formed with 


That ia our opinion the cleanest and cheapest 


mon outlet. Houses must be drained, streets 
must be sewered, so as to remove waste water; 


be incurred to transmit the entire volame of 


They end by recommending the plan for main 


is most intimately acquainted with the city, 
with its sewers, with its drains, and with ite 
water supply,—a plan estimated to cost 300,0001., 


completed as soon as practicable, so that every 
street within the municipal area may be provided 
with a sufficient main sewer. 
The Corporation should take action at once, 
—not to-morrow, bat to-day. 








EAST ANGLIA. 


Tus Architectural Association is this year 
following, to some extent, in the steps trodden 
by the British Archwological Association last 


pleasant meeting. The members assembled on 
Monday, the 16th, at the cathedral, and were 


Persistent attention to the buildings during his 
father’s tenure of office, and his own, neces- 
sarily implies intimate knowledge of every 
detail, and all his stores were most kindly 
displayed when called for by the members. 
As, however, the main lines of the history are 
an oft-told tale, and especially as we retold it 
in the words of Dean Goulburn go recently (see 
Builder, 30th of August, 1879, page 965), repe- 
tition would now seem uncalled for. There are, 
indeed, plenty of topics for controversy, and 
for reconsideration of authorities and of the 
evidence of the stones themselves, which will 
engage attention in the fature as in the past, so 
that diligent antiquaries may reflect with satisfac- 
tion on the prospect of no lack of. the toils which 
are their pleasures. The works at the west front 
are not yet quite completed. The aim has been 
to put back features of the Norman structure 
which were taken away not so very long ago, 
when parts of the front were recased and 
recast. Towards the eastern end of the church 
decorative paintings have been laid bare from 
time to time, and there is now a goodly store of 
ornament and figure painting of various dates,— 
much of it, of course, a good deal reduced in 
force, and nowhere very completely showing 
the original scheme. There are, however, 
bits showing rare talent in design and execa- 


upon the cathedral, since remodelling came into 
fashion half @ centary or so ago, was hardly a 
matter of choice or preference,—and in all 
candour it must be confessed that the whole 
result is not all that could have been longed for, 
or in sanguine moods hoped for. Close-jointed 
ashlar in the south transept, for instance, goes 
ill with the too-foreibly jointed masonry else- 
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parade quite all the wrong-doings of the masons 
and designers who were not ashamed to prepare 
them, do not conduce to the peace of mind of the 
conscientious observer of other people’s errors. 
It should be mentioned, by the way, that this 
sort of sin has not to be compounded for 
nowada ¥8, and that most of the more recent 
work is carefully conservative of ancient forma 
in ay — spe textures of the stone. 
work. frivileged visitors have ever und 
for feeling that complaint on their me 
be ungracious and foolish, even when they 
are inclined to heave a sigh of regret because 
this great church has not come down to our 
time with the greensward running to the 
base of its walls,—as a sight all the year round 
for townspeo ple and casual visitors. The grounds 
of private residences sweep round so large a 
portion of the building that the charm of 
Salisbury or Wells, which makes everybody 
anxious to recall frequently the memory of 
them, seems largely absent. It is not every 
sight that we share with all the world which 
loses value in our eyes on that account. Some. 
thing may some day be done which will give to 
the many what is now accorded with the best 
grace to all who can make good use of the 
privilege. The recent wancon defacement of 
the lavatories in the south-west corner of the 
cloisters is, however, a dreadful example of the 
barbarisms that people of decent appearance 
sud presumably fairly well-to-do can indulge in 
at times. At best it is an unwholesome habit 
which prompts anybody to mark a wall, in order 
that he may convince himself in the course of a 
generation or so that he visited in the flesh some 
scene which he might otherwise believe had been 
only come across in imagination. Mach training 
seems to be required for the “cicuration of first 
and destructive malignities”’; perhaps nothing 
short of the best exertions of members of Sir 
Thomas Browne’s profession would be necessary 
in order to bring about the thorough taming of 
such inveterate forms of rude inanity. 

In order to effect a diversion from such 
severe moralising, let it be noted that the Dean 
exercised a kindly hospitality; that St. Peter 
Mancroft, now in fall restoration, was visited 
thereafter; and that St. Stephen’s, St. Peter’s 
Permountergate, and St. Giles’s, occupied the 
rest of the first day. When the whole of the 
programme has been duly worked through, it 
may be possible, as the examples have been 
carefally chosen with that view by the skilful 
Excursion Secretary, Mr. C. R. Pink, to use 
them as texts for a short discourse anent some 
of the distinctive characteristics of the archi- 
tecture hereabouts. 





THE BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


On Monday last the members of the British 
Archwological Association opened their thirty- 
seventh annual congress, in Devizes, and were 
cordially received by the Mayor and Corporation, 
and the representatives of the Wilts Archwo- 
logical and Natural History Society, at haif-past 
three, in the Town-hall, where a numerous 
andience assembled. The ancient charters 
granted to the town by different sovereigns, 
together with the maces and loving-cup belong- 
ing to the Corporation, and other objects of 
interest were exhibited and inspected by the 
visitors with much interest. 

The Rev. A. C. Smith, on the part of the 
Wilts Society, cordially welcomed the British 
Archeological Association, and observed that 
Wilta men were proud of the antiquities of their 
county, and they hoped to show the great 
London society objects of interest second to 
none in this country. They had certaina Medi- 
wval specimens of architecture well worthy of 
i ion, also some good specimens of monastic 
work,—Malmesbury and Lacock Abbeys,— 
while there were interesting illustrations of 
domestic architecture at eee and other 
parts he district. Wiltshire, however, was 
oe Sa so much for works of the periods 
referred to as for those of the earliest of ail 

iods,—the British periods; and where could 





tion. Doing a good deal of the work done | periods 


r better specimens of these than on 
oo aaa be “ean dasien the week ? They 
would also have the opportunity of inspecting 
Stonehenge and Avebury, which were the largest 
atone circles in existence, that at Avebury being 
the most extensive, although less known to the 
e% ——. F.S.A., treasurer to the British 
Archeological Association, having replied, the 
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visitors were conducted to the cherches of St. 
Mary and St. John, described by the rector of 
Devizes, Dr. J. Hart Burges; the remains of the 
ancient Castle of Devizes, and the grounds of 
the modern structure, now the residence of Mr. 
Leach, were subsequently visited. : 
Earl Nelson, the president, delivered his in- 
augaral address at the Town-hall in the evening. 


His lordship, who was cordially received, | po 


said he felt pleased to accept the office of pre- 
sident over these meetings, though he had no 
pretensions whatever to great archwological 
lore, and really represented the more humble, 
but perhaps as useful, and certainly more 
numerous, class of people who might do a great 
deal for archwology—the busy bees, who might 
gather honey for the greater ones to work and 
feelupon. Speaking of what archwology had 
already done, he said there was no end to the 
immense advantages they saw in these days 
from their work in elucidating history; for 
during the last half-century the history of this 
country had been really re-written by the means 
of arcbwological research. These recurring 
meetings, though they might be held amidst 
scenes often visited and reported on before, had 
@ greater work to perform than was at first ap- 
parent. It was much more than the pleasant 
picnic which many of their outings in this fine 
weather enabled them to enjoy. It was much 
more than the additional pieces of information 
that might be gathered upon each fresh 
visit and from the valaable papers which 
would be read: its greater work was 4 
missionary one, and the zest that such 
meetings gave to all to become antiquaries, 
to gather together little bits of family history, 
and of the history of their respective parishes, 
to support the local association, promote the 
circulation of their archeological and natural 
history magazine, and contribute to its pages. 
In that way a mass of information was gathered 
together from time to time which helped to 
elucidate different obscure parts of history, and 
had already, through the “ Wiltshire Magazine,” 
added much to the materials for a county history, 
which, with much less labour than Sir Richard 
Colt Hoare and his noble compeers bestowed, 
would greatly enlarge and illustrate the work 
associated with his name. A _ well-known 
archeological friend,—Canon Jones, of Brad- 
ford,—was on the point of bringing out a most 
interesting book on the original uses of the 
different parts of Salisbury Cathedral, with a 
second volume on the whole religious history of 
the diocese from the earlier times,—a_ publica- 
tion which, in such hands, would be most useful 
to the history of the county. In reference to 
the ecclesiastical branch of their subject, he 
illustrated, by two instances, how a true know- 
ledge of archeology would have had an eminent 
useful purpose. When restoring Salisbury 
Cathedral there was a natural desire ex- 
pressed by the laity that they should not 
have a closed choir, and that they might 
have seats, if not in the choir, at least in the 


north and north-eastern transepts. Both these | past as came in their way, so as to bring them 


demands were looked upon as contrary to old 
arrangements; but he believed that Canon 
Jones’s book would show that at Salisbury 
the return stalls were a mistake, as it was a 
foundation of secular canons, and that in the 
original design the laity sat in the presbytery 
and the two eastern transepts, thereby sur- 
rounding the altar. There was a direct order 
in part of the old Sarum Use that the priest 
walking round the altar should incense the 
people in the transepts and in the presbytery. 
The other case he adduced was the use of colours 


the field on its comparatively recent allotment, 
such as “ Hundred acre,” which generally meant 
“ ander acre,” and “Ten farling,” or the like, 
but there were much older uames than those, 
and if they ever attempted to walk the bounds 
of an old Saxon charter many of the old names, 
if kept, would help out the boundaries, and the 
specified points on the boundary would give a 
int and an explanation to the names. Whel- 
pley, Wellow, Landford—often spelt with two 
ll’s—were a proof of the British being originally 
to the east of their Christ-Church Avon. Cerdic’s 
battle at Charford drove them to the other side 
and caused the succession of forts from Old 
Sarnm down the valley protecting the western 
lands to which they retired. A few years ago, 
in digging in a rabbit barrow, Lord Radnor’s 
keeper came upon an old Saxon chief with 
his sword by his side, who had evidently 
fallen in the moment of victory in the 
middle of the fortified path he had taken from 
the British—followiag up the successes of Cerdic, 
and driving the Britons on the other side across 
the river at Britford, which it was still called. 
That showed the use of preserving names and 
the old earthworks. A discovery was made 
which would have been comparatively useless 
without those well-known surroundings which, 
having been preserved, gave a consistency to the 
history. His lordship then proceeded to refer 
to some of the places of interest which it was 
the intention of the archwologists to visit. Re- 
ferring to the tumuli, he said those on the Wilt- 
shire downs had been sufficiently excavated ; 
and he thought nothing could justify the pro- 
fanation of old burial-places when there was a 
certainty of no new discovery being made. He 
did not see, however, why a careful tunnelling 
should not be conducted under the so-called 
altar-stone at Stonehenge, to see if any remains 
which might illustrate the age of Stonehenge 
could be found there, or within the sacred 
|circle; and secondly, he advocated the re- 
|placing of those stones which had fallen 
| within man’s memory, or a record of which 
| had been carefully preserved. The mechanical 
appliances of the present day could easily 
‘replace them. The necessity of some- 
|thing being done to preserve the ruin as 
| banded down to us was becoming more and 
/more pressing. One of the great stones was 
| gradually leaning more heavily on a stone of the 
inner circle, and it might come down any day. 
Some means should be taken by artificial sup- 
ports to prevent that catastrophe, and he conld 
|not for the life of him see why, when that was 
| done, they might not have those stones replaced 
| whose position was clearly known, and whose 
fall had been carefully recorded. Having briefly 
glanced at the programme, the noble earl said 
|he earnestly wished them a happy and suc- 
| cessful meeting, and he should be fully satisfied 
\if under his presidency many of the small fry 
learnt their own usefulness, and resolved to put 
|their shoulders to the wheel and endeavour to 
| collect and preserve all such monuments of the 








under the notice of the greater savans. 

The Mayor proposed a vote of thanks to the 
noble earl for presiding, and for his delivery of 
the introductory address, which was carried 
with applause, 

At half-past eight on Monday evening a dinner 
was held at the Bear Hotel, Devizes. About 
100 ladies and gentlemen sat down, ander the 
presidency of Lord Nelson. The usual loyal 
toasts were followed by others of a social 
character and specially applicable to the 
gathering. 





at the different church festivals and seasons. 
The colours adopted by many in ignorance of 
the subject were taken from the modern Roman 
Use, whereas the old colours of the Church of 
England, as taken from her old service-books, 
pointed to the part Gallican and part Eastern 
origin of their Church, and gave an additional 
proof of her independence of Rome. In these 
two instances it was clear that a trae knowledge 
would have avoided a cause of offence, and, if 
the deductions of Canon Jones were correct, 
would have shown that a desire to act accord- 
ing to the old order of things would have been 
in favour rather than against the natural desire 
of the people. His lordship then proceeded to 
point out that they might assist in promoting 
archeological lore by preserving the old names 
of the different fields and farms. Every field 
had a name, and many still retained them by 
mere tradition among the old labourers and in 
the old parish maps and terriers. Some of 


Punctaally at nine o’clock on Tuesday morn- 
ing carriages were in waiting at the Bear Hotel, 
the party being evidently bent on business as 
well as pleasure. About 100 ladies and gentle- 
men started for the village of Potterne, about 
two miles west of Devizes, where the fine church 
was examined, under the direction of the Ven. 
Archdeacon Buchanan. The church is craci- 
form, the massive square tower being one of the 
finest of the kind. Mr. Loftus Brock pointed 
out the most interesting points in the archi- 
tecture of the edifice. Ho said it was a good 
specimen of the general style of the older 
churches in Wiltshire, nearly all of which were 
of a cruciform shape. The old houses were next 
examined, and proved to be of very interest 


to the archwologists. The houses have latel 








known as Church House was next visited ang 
commented upon by the Rev. H. A. Olivier 
About eleven o'clock the drive was continued 
through Erlestoke to Edington, where the beau- 
tifal church was examined, and attracted great 
interest both inside and outside. The church 
and monuments were described by Mr. J. R 
Bramble. At one o’clock the party went on to 
Tinhead. After examining some points of 
interest in the village, luncheon was partaken of 
at the George Inn. At three o'clock the vill 

of Bratton was reached, and after theold church 
had been examined, the Castle was visited and 
the encampment, the company walking up the 
steep ascent. Here they stayed for nearly an 
hour. The spot is of the utmost interest to 
archwologists. It is said that on this spot King 
Alfred visited the Danish camp in the guise of 
a minstrel, and there learnt their tactics and 
their strength. Recent discoveries show that 
near this place it must have been where Alfred 
achieved his great victory over Guthrum and 
the Danish army. The spot was explored and 
commented upon by many of the party. Soon 
after four o’clock the party re-assembled at 
Bratton, and proceeded to Steeple Ashton, 
where the church was visited. This building is 
more like small cathedral than a village 
charch, both interior and exterior being richly 
decorated. The lofty tower and nave and the 
number of pinnacles are not unlike St. Mary’s 
Church at Devizes. Inside, the beautiful pillars 
and columns were greatly admired and much 
commented upon. The old church at Keevil was 
next visited, and then the old houses in the 
same village; these latter are very much like 
the old houses at Potterne, and are some of the 
finest specimens of old Domestic architecture 
that exist in the neighbourhood. About six 
p-m. the party proceeded to Poulshot, where 
the church was visited, and described by the 
vicar, the Rev. H. A. Olivier. The beautiful 
old belfry was greatly admired. This concladed 
the programme for the day, and the party 
returned to Devizes at seven p.m. At half-past 
eight a meeting was held at the’Town-hall, when 
papers were read by Mr. J. A. Picton, F.S.A., 
and by Dr. Stevens. 

On Wednesday about one hundred members 
and friends proceeded in carriages from the 
Bear Hotel, Devizes, at nine a.m., to Bishop’s 
Cannings, where the church was visited and 
examined. Mr. Loftus Brock said the building 
was a splendid exemplification of the cruciform 
type of church. It was in the Early English 
style of the thirteenth century, the pointed 
arches being very fine. He called attention to 
the beautiful work on the roof of the chancel. 
The spire, he thought, was of a later date than 
the tower, and was no doubt intended to be 
higher. Proceeding to Wansdyke, the ex- 
cursionists, after walking along the en- 
trenchment for about half-a-mile, were called 
together, and the Rev. A. C. Smith ad- 
dressed them. He said that the ditch was 
thrown up as a defence for the inhabitants 
of the east from the raids of those on the west. 
He thought it was the last entrenchment erected 
by the Belge to protect them from the Britons. 
It could be traced for thirty miles, and for ten 
miles most distinctly. The party then crossed 
the Roman road near Wansdyke, and went on 
to Avebury, where a prolonged stay was made. 
The Rev. A. C. Smith said that Avebury was 
much older than Stonehenge, which was proved 
by the stones being rough and uncat. There 
had formerly been two avenues, but they had 
been almost demolished. The largest of the 
stones weighed 63 tons; one weighing 90 tons 
had been destroyed nearly 100 yearsago. Mr. J. 
A. Picton, F.S.A., Dr. Stevens, Mr. Morgan, and 
others, also commented on the temple,—Dr. 
Stevens speaking of the peculiarity of the use of 
the number three in such erections. After 
luncheon the party visited and examined Ave- 
bury Charch, and then proceeded to Sitting-hill. 
The party returned to Devizes about seven p.™- 
the day having been beautifully fine. 








Melbourne Social Science Congress.— 
The first meeting of this Congress will probably 
take place daring the month of October, 1880, 
in connexion with the Melbourne internation»! 
Exhibition. Mr. Chester Harls, hon. sec. of the 
Music, Science, Fine Arts, and Literature 
Section of the Congress, is desirous of receiving 





been restored, and to a certain extent spoiled, 
though their general features remain the same as | 
of yore. The prevalent opinion was that they 
were formerly the residence of some epi 
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magnate. A very old and interesting building 


papers on any of these subjects which should 
Se aibdesened to. bles ob the Viotorian Academy 
of Arts, Melbourne. Communications will be 
received as late as the 20th of October. 
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this, in fact, was the first origin of its 
extensive employment in architectural design ; 
its capabilities of producing rich and varied 
ornament came afterwards. Terra cotta has 
been called an art of the Romans, but Roman 
terra cotta was hardly used as an architectural 
material. It was rather a material out of which 
a few gem objects were made, such as 
vases, <C.: we might, perhaps, call the ve 
bard and impervious Roman building-tile sen 
cotts, for such, in fact, it was, bat then this was 
not architecture; this was merely the core of 
the building, to be covered afterwards with 
marble or stone, or in distant provinces, where 
these more costly materials were not available, 
probably with plaster. The first really archi- 
tectural use of terra cotta arose in the clay 
plains of North Italy, and it is from the pro- 
ductions of the architects of this district in the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries 
that much of the inspiration of the modern 
terra-cotta designer in architecture has been or 
should be drawn. 

In earlier specimens of these North Italian 
buildings in terra cotta we find the greatest 
simplicity. In one or two of the old churches at 
Pavia, for example, there is hardly any orna- 
ment but the simple moulded brick cornice, in 
two or three projecting rolls one over another; 
the baked clay is used in the most unostentatious 
and straightforward manner as an economical 
building material. Later we find a gradual 
elaboration of ornament, especially in cornices, 
and also in ornamental work in panels and on 
the face of pilasters, the latter especially being 
a favourite way of applying a somewhat con- 
ventionalised floral ornament in terra-cotta 
relief. When we come to such a building as the 
Certosa at Pavia, we find richness carried in 
some parts of the building almost to its greatest 
possible extent in the materials used; and in 
some respects the Certosa is rather a warning 
against overdoing it. What may be called the 
constructive ornamental details, such as the 
designs of the cornices, are admirable; but the 
applied ornament in the panelling is often not at 
all satisfactory when examined in detail, and has 
faults of style which are lost, it is true, in con- 
sidering the design as a whole, but which are 
very apparent on close examination. As a 
whole, too, it may be said that the Certosa of 
Pavia is too loaded with ornament, and that its 
principal facade narrowly escapes having what 
is sometimes termed a gingerbread effect. 
Richness of ornament, however beautiful in 
itself, requires to be massed and composed so as 
to show a certain predominant idea in its distri- 
bution, and to have some unornamented spaces to 
give the effect of contrast, otherwise the very 
richness of the ornament to some extent obscures 
its effect and defeats its object. 

In some of the other North Italian buildings 
this is very admirably done. In the Church of 
the Carmine in Pavia, for example, the orna- 
ment is for the most part confined to the 
cornices and horizontal strings, and is there 
admirably designed so as to bring out some of 
the best capabilities of the material. Figure 2 
in our illustration is the main cornice, and this 
is interesting and significant in more ways than 
one. It shows the curious struggle between 
Classic and Gothic detail which went on in the 
North of Italy in the period just preceding the 
development of the Classic Renaissance. We 
have Classic mouldings and the Classic dentil 
ornament at the top and bottom of the cornice, 
and Gothic details in the middle portion; and 
this kind of combination meets us over and 
over again in the architecture of this district 
and period. This, however, is not a fact having 
any special reference to terra-cotta design ; it 
would perhaps have shown itself equally in 
masonry design. But we see in this cornice one 
peculiarity which arises directly out of the 
nature of terra cotta; the flat outline of the 
cornice, namely, and its slight projection as com- 

with its vertical measurement. The true 

lassic cantilever cornice could not be executed 
in terra cotta except on a very small scale, as it 
would require larger blocks than could be made. 
Accordingly, while the main divisions, verti- 




































































TERRA COTTA. 
IN a former article* we summed up the prin- 
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in mind here, while there is a kind of reminis- 
cence of corona, bed mould, and frieze, the 
effect which cannot be got by projection 
is sought for by increased depth, and by 
richness of surface ornament. Other cha- 
racteristics may be observed in which the 
material has influenced the design. Thus the 
twisted rope-like string below what may be 
called the frieze of the cornice is a kind of 
design which is naturally and easily carved out 
in a plastic material that is worked while still 
soft; it is easy to mould; it would be much 
more difficult to carve in stone, and would 
hardly in that case repay the trouble. The same 
may be said of the somewhat similar but richer 
spiralised ornament which occurs above the 
“frieze.” These ornaments are also peculiarly 
suitable for terra cotta, for another reason which 
we may mention separately. The rather earlier 
cornice from the Certosa at Chiaravalle (a more 
masculine building than that of Pavia), fig. 1, 
is another example of the mixture of Classic 
and Gothic feeling, and of the means employed 
to give force to the cornice where it is impos- 
sible to get projection. Here the upper mould- 
ings are distinctly and almost purely Classical ; 
here again the space below them, with the line 
of toothed bricks breaking it in the centre, fills 
the place that would be filled by the frieze in a 
Classic cornice; and again we have below this 
the Gothic feature of the miniature wall arcade 
or corbels,—not here with the pointed arch, but 
still essentially Gothic. Fig. 3 is a cornice 
designed to carry out the same principle of 
composition, that of a deep and richly orna- 
mented cornice without projection, but also at 
the same time to suggest an ornamental treat- 
ment more directly in accordance with the 
nature of terra cotta than some of the orna- 
ments in the Pavia cornice and others of the 
same class. For it will be observed that in 
fig. 2 the frieze and the sub-arcading are 
both in reality stone forms, which would, 
in fact, be better executed in stone than 
in clay; they would be more precisely spaced 
and truer in their curves than it would be pos- 
sible to make them when modelled in clay and 
burned afterwards, with the inevitable additional 
departure from symmetry which even the most 
careful burning entails. They are bits of sym- 
metrical architectural design, in fact; but terra 
cotta is not the material of symmetry, but of 
freedom. Accordingly, in the frieze of figure 3 
a treatment of foliage ornament is introduced 
which involves no symmetry and no repetition ; 
which may be carried along the whole line of 
the cornice in the same character, but with 
continually-varying design; may, in fact, be 
actually worked by the architect of the building, 
if he be a modeller, with his own hands, and 
then fired and set up in its place, so that in such 
a case there would really be the architect’s own 
handiwork, as an artist, on the building, and not 
merely his idea or suggestion carried out second- 
hand by an art-workman. The same is the case 
with the smaller ornament in the lower part of 
the cornice. This is not a repetition of one 
form, but an ornament which could be sketched 
freely by hand in the clay, and carried out with 
whatever variation the hand and eye seemed 
naturally to suggest as it proceeded, only taking 
care to preserve the same character and some. 
thing of the same distribution of lines and 
parts throughout,—the effect of repetition at a 
distance, in fact, with freedom and variety on 
closer view ; and this we take to be the true and 
special capability of terra cotta as applied to 
ornamental detail in architecture. The same 
principle can, of course, be carried out and 
illustrated in much more elaborate and artistic 
work than this simple and roughly-sketched 
example. 

The manner in which style in ornament has 
been influenced by treatment in terra cotta is 
well illustrated in the panel from Brescia Cathe. 
dral, figure 4 (reduced from a photograph). 
This is a building of advanced Renaissance 
style, or what would have been so if it had been 
executed in stone or marble; but the mere in- 
finence of the material has sufficed to almost 
compel the art into a degree of picturesqueness, 
vivacity, and naturalism, of detail more allied 
with Gothic than with Classic feeling. The 
panel we give is really the repetition of a very 
familiar motive in Cinquecento architectaral 
ornament,—a scroll ornament growing from a 
vase, and treated symmetrically on either side 
of the centre. But observe what a difference 
there is between this example, freely modelled 
in clay, and the regulation Rensissance scroll: 
how, in spite of the profession of symmetrical 


treatment, the leaves and buds fall into little 
diversities on either side as compared with that 
opposite; how the foliage seems to grow up 
from the background, as if we could see the 
very action of the hand in modelling it; and 
how much nearer nature it is than the usual 
carved or painted Renaissance ornament of this 
type. It is not, of course, necessarily a matter 
for praise that ornament should show naturalism ; 
there are many circumstances in which conven- 
tionalised ornament is best, and the degree of 
conventionalism required varies with the mate. 
rial and the circumstances; but we wish to 
point out how increased naturalism is the result 
of the carrying out of ar ornament, originally 
purely conventional, in a material which allows 
the artist to work with all the freedom of nature, 
so that even when intending to execute a con- 
ventional design he is almost unconsciously be- 
trayed into designing with something of the 
freedom of a natural growth, and with the 
direct imitation of natural details. 

The consideration of the difference which 
would have to be made in ornamental detail, 
especially of the Classic type, in transferring it 





from marble or stone to terra cotta or painted 
and glazed stoneware, suggests another influ- 
ence in the nature of the material which must 
also affect the ornament executed in it. This 
is, the impossibility of trusting to terra cotta 
for absolute symmetry in the result, where orna- 
ment of very fine and precise outline is con- 
cerned. However well mixed and burned, the 
| necessary shrinking and the almost inevitable 
slight degree of twisting in the kiln (though 
care and experience may reduce the latter toa 
minimum), render it impossible to trust to terra 
cotta to give the precise, clear, and sharp sym- 
metry of Greek detail, for example. And here 
is the meaning of that tendency to “twisty” 
detail which, as above remarked, shows itself in 
the North Italian terra-cotta work, in the 
twisted rope-like ornaments of the cornices, in 
the colamns with twisted or spiral flutings, as 
if they had undergone a test for torsion. The 
prevalence of this ‘‘ twistiness’’ was the result 
of an intuitive perception on the part of the 
terra-cotta architects .of Italy, that as the ma- 
terial would warp and twist more or less (and 
their terra cotta probably twisted much more 
than our more scientifically mixed and burned 
stuff), it was better toimport a certain degree of 
twisted character into the details, to avoid hard 
straight lines and attempts at symmetrical detail, 
and to impart to the design such a degree of 
irregularity of line that accidental irregularities 
arising in the manufacture would be the less 
observable. Following out this idea, we have 
attempted one or two sketches of the manner in 
which well-known Greek details might be 
modified so as to bring them within the proper 
scope of terra cotta. Take the Doric capital to 





begin with; the characteristics of that, as 
executed by the Greeks in marble, are the heavy 
}and massive abacus, the peculiarly delicate 
jcurve of the profile of the echinus, and the 
| succession of thin hard parallel lines produced 
| by the grooving below the echinus, and which 
give so much of the character of united refine- 
ment and strength to the complete Doric capital 
of the best period. Now the first quality, the 
| heavy abacus, we deliberately set aside; we 
| substitute a thinner abacus (see fig. 5), because 
| that is more in keeping with the idea of a tile,— 
|a@ thin but very hard and coherent plate of 
| burned clay. The delicate curve of the echinus 
we cannot depend upon getting in terra cotta; 
if we could model it precisely in the clay, the 
kiln would almost certainly disturb it, and there- 
fore we will not depend upon the mere complete- 
ness of the outline; we follow the usual outline 
in the main, but we break up the face of the 
echinus by fluting, which attracts the eye from 
the mere consideration of the curve, so that any 
failare in its exactitude is not so much noticed. 
We cannot work the thin clean lines of the 
annulets satisfactorily in terra cotta, 80 we 
take a hint from one of the older forms 
of Doric at Pestum, in which the annulet is 
less conspicuous and there is a deep gorge or 
throating, ornamented with a leaf repeated all 
round, and which suits our purpose very well. 
The flating of the column we will work spirally 
instead of vertically, to avoid being caught in 
any distortion of lines which ought to be rigidly 
straight (or to be worked with an entasis curve 
much too fine and delicate to be executed in 
terra cotta), and also to assist in giving to the 
design that partially picturesque character 
which is suitable to terra cotta, and which it is 





our object to attain. We may call this a trans- 











lation of marble Dorio into terra-cotta Doric. 
it being borne in mind, however, that the Doric 
column could not with any advantage,—perhaps 
could hardly at all,—be carried ont in terra 
cotta on a really large scale, such as the Par. 
thenon order: this must be a small and domestic 
Doric, perhaps for internal use, but recalling its 
great original, while showing that it has been 
deliberately modified to suit the condition of a 
new material. If it be worked in stoneware 
then the fiuted echinus and the gorgette 
would present opportunities for the effective 
picking-out of the capital in colour. 

Taking the Ionic capital in hand, we discard 
the usual form of the volute with its numerous 
and precisely-defined spiral lines, one within 
another; to obtain these in terra cotta with the 
requisite purity and precision of line would be 
nearly impossible. So we reduce the spiral toa 
simpler form (figure 6), and substitute a free 
bit of foliage ornament for some of the inner 
spirals; we give the crowning ovolo a freer and 
more Gothicised surface ornament than the 
orthodox Greek egg-and-tongue decoration; we 
treat the ornament below, on the neck of the 
capital, with more free and naturalistic foliage 
than the Greek carver in marble would haye 
introduced: in this example this ornament is 
founded on the nasturtium flower and leaf. We 
will suppose this to be a coloured stoneware 
capital, and the centre of the flute is occupied 
by a coloured boas, a treatment which is, after 
all, in harmony with Greek practice, for there is 
no doubt that bosses of coloured material were 
introduced in this kind of manner in Classic 
Ionic capitals. The volutes are spiralised as 
before, but an additional richness is imparted 
to the shaft by rows of little beadings on the 
fillets between the flutes. Figure 7 is an adap. 
tation of the Corinthian capital. Here again 
some of the repeated spiral lines usual in the 
volute are omitted, and the whole volute is made 
simpler and more massive than in the Classic 
marble volute, and its centre filled with a bold 
projecting coloured boss. The lines of the 
abacus are made bolder and more massive, and 
the upper member decorated with a waving or 
zigzag ornament to distract the eye from dwel- 
ling too much on straight lines and pure curves, 
which we cannot be certain will come out quite 
straight and pure. The symmetrical and highly 
convertionalised acanthus leaves of the Greek 
capital give place to a much freer and more 
sketchy treatment, which may be varied in every 
capital in the colonnade, and which in this case is 
founded on the leaf of a French variety of fern, 
the serrations of which bear a curiously close 
resemblance to the conventional serrations of 
the Classic acanthas-leaf, but the general form 
of which is different,—longer and more pointed 
than the acanthus. In figure 8 is shown a varied 
treatment of the Temple of the Wiods capital; 
a form of capital which, as sometimes executed 
in stone in some of our buildings, is singularly 
ineffective in a northern town atmosphero, but 
which, executed in coloured stoneware, would 
be susceptible of admirable effect. The upper 
large leaves in this example, with their curious 
divided or duplicate form, are taken from a 
foreign shrub, of which a good many varying 
examples are to be found in the hot-houses at 
Kew. ‘The name has escaped us. Figure 9, as 
will be seen, is a treatment of one form of the 
Classic base, on the same principle of intro- 
ducing curvature and twist in the modelling, as 
we saw exemplified in the spiral mouldings of 
the Pavia cornice. 

Another point in regard to the general treat- 
ment of the walling of terra-cotta buildings 
may be noticed: in many of the Cinquecento 
terra-cotta buildings there is an entire absence 
of any attempt to obtain a completely homo- 
geneous wall surface, in regard to tone aud 
colour; the surface is as varied and broken up 
in this respect as that of a brick building. This, 
again, carries out our idea as to terra cotta as the 
material for varied and picturesque effect rather 
than for symmetrical finish and neatness. In 
this respect it seems to us peculiarly valuable as 
affording an opportunity for giving to buildings 
of Classic type of design the variety of detail 
and of surface which is desirable in a northern 
climate and in the smoke of large cities. For 
our decided conviction is that terra cotta archi- 
tecture is essentially suitable rather for Classic 
than for Gothic types of building. It — a 
appearance of surface treatment about it w aa 
is much more in harmony with the feeling 0 
Classic, or at least of Renaissance qvchineene®, 
than of Gothic, in which latter we look —, or 
the appearance of great mass and solidity than 
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ornament; and if the revived 

rey ee aa which seems to be im. 
pot is really developed, it may perhaps 

= that terra cotta will offer to architects & 

all in which they may carry out ae 

ad of design with a great deal of really new 

modification, 


- she conditions of modern city architecture. 
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“ BCCLESIASTICAL ART EXHIBITION.” 
. " . . . *,* ilding. 
» Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition bui q 
aa ; be erected upon the well-known 
' n the Victoria Rubeskneny 
son unavoidably postponed, owing to the nature 
ee requirements of the Metropolitan Board 
{ Works, which entailed too large an expendi- 
gre for a mere temporary exhibition, as at firet 


jntend 


Savoy site upo 


prop aed. " . 
"The design, shown by the elevation we publish 
this week, was prepared by the architect to the 
indertaking, Mr. John P. Seddon, in order to 
fyifl the above-named requirements. — 

4s often happens in such enterprises, more 
than one change has to be adopted before the 
nal one that is carried into effect. 8o it is in 
ibis cage. A proposal having recently been 
made to those connected with the undertaking 
w jncorporate with their building for the Eocle- 
cstical Art Exhibition one for @ panorama, 
yoon the scale of the largest of those which 
have been erected on the Continent, upon terms 
wonsidered favourable, it will become essential 
to modify the design afresh. Mr, Seddon is now 
engaged upon this work, which will doubtless 
come before the public presently in ite entirety. 
Under existing circumstances it is unnecessary 
to explain further than is represented by the 
accompanying elevation, which, as it had been 
prepared, we offer simply to show that the 
building is intended to be of a more permanent 
and architectaral character than at first pro- 
posed, and more worthy of the fine site and its 
surroundings which it is intended to occupy. 
The cost, it is stated by those concerned, is not 
likely in any case to be less than 50,000/. 





CHRIST'S HOSPITAL. 
PROPOSED NEW BUILDINGS, 


Tur Charity Commissioners have issued the 
draft of their new scheme for dealing with this 
important institution. Among the principal 
Clauses are the following :— 


_ “The schools of the foundation shall be hospital and 
boarding-schools for boys and girls respectively, and such 
‘tools respectively shall be maintained in the present 
i igs of the foundation in London and at 
her suitable buildings shall be provided, 
directed. . . . Within three years from 
iis scheme, or such further time as may be 
ie purpose by the Charity Commissioners, 
‘ of almoners, by acquiring, by purchase, lease 
lity, or otherwise, a suitable site, within # con- 
‘ent distance from the city of London, and acquiris 
“Terecung buildings thereon, shall provide proper hospital 
ie boarding-school buildings, with hall, chapel, infir- 
Mary, and residences for masters and for the treasurer 
mc Tor the other officers, if any, who may be required to 
raids in such buildings, suitable for 1,000 boys as 
«that is to say, 200 boys in the upper or Grecian 
“i00l, #0 boys in the middle school, and 400 boys in the 
lowe teh —all such buildings to be planned with a view 
cht uleat extension, and the buildings of the lower 










“hol to be 80 planned as to facilitate the separation of 


~ younger from the elder boys, For th Tposes 
ped ouncil of almoners may coal for the pavpase a 
re lent sum, to be poosided or raised out of the buildi 
= repairs fund, and, so far as may be necessary, out 
rat sage fund of the foundation, by sale or otherwise 
wat for al the purposes of this clause they shall act sub- 
Soma, consent and approval of the Charity Commis- 
- the said site and buildings shall be vested in the 
‘ trustee of charity lands im trast for the founda- 
ut shall be managed by the council of almoners. 





When the said bui oveu- 
haben uildings are complete and read 
Fauion the council of almoners shall remove the eh of 


the boys’ 


mille schools of the foundation from 
se = such new buildings, Withle thoes naan 
be sk “¥ this scheme, or such further time as may 
tioners. the penta’ Purpose by the Charity Commis- 
eltine' ty se of almoners, either by altering or 
otherwise by cc er eeent School buildings at Hertford. or 
preset ¥ acquiring or erecting buildi: upon som 
be, site, shall provide sroper hospital ond 
c mien eehool buildings, with infirma: and resid 

ee —— and for other officers, iff any whe’ say 
ae ring reside in such buildings, suitable for a4 
Cy girls 48 boarders,—that is to say, 2.0 girls 
all sue pe school and 200 girls in the lower host, 

= uildings to be planned with view to con- 
“eae and may apply for the purpose a 
~ lund of the foundation hat me gpd Fark 

mb ‘ on 8 i 

Pah to ue Purposes of this } ‘ha coe’ < 
Distiones Consent and approval of the Charity Com 








B., formerly Chief Con- 
&8 received the pene 


we. E. J. Reed, . 


‘tractor of the N 
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and in a material admirably suited} 


DEFECTIVE BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


IN @ paper on “Bills of Quantities and 
Measuring Builders’ Work,” by Mr. E. Hughes, 
read, as we have already mentioned, at the 
meeting of the National Association of Master 
Builders, held at Bristol, Jaly 27, the writer 
makes some very strong statements in respect 
of the improper way in which bills of quar’ ‘ties 
are sometimes prepared. It seem- able 
that these assertions should be m public, 
with a view to proper consideration of them :— 


We frequently find surveyors measuring so 
many cube yards excavating and wheeling, 
omitting altogether the depth and distance to 
wheel, &c. The same applies regarding drains. 
I have known ornamental brickwork described 
a8 80 many yards or rods of common brickwork, 
“ the price to include all cutting, double course 
of blue brick plinth, moulded string-course, 
ornamental projecting stock-brick cornices, 
gauged arches,” &c., &c., “as shown upon the 
drawings.” I should like to know a builder who 
could properly prive such work from such 
quantities. 

I met with a ‘recent case where an architect 
had succeeded in obtaining by competition the 
commission for an important public building, 
with an elaborate tower as part of the structure, 
built with dressed stone, the work being what 
may be described as of a “monumental” 
character. The quantities gave this work as so 
many cube feet of stone, including all labour of 
every description, this phrase being on the head- 
ing, and not with the quantity. The result of 
separate tenders for the upper part of this 
tower was that they varied from 500/. to 
1,7001. The lowest tenders were undoubtedly 
priced as stone and setting only, omitting all 
labour. 

I have before me quantities for a public build- 
ing, for which the architect’s charges are two 
per cent., wherein he describes so many “‘ super- 
ficial feet of moulded both sides swing-doors, 
hung folding, including quarter-inch polished 
plate-glass upper panels, protected by six 
wrought-iron bars, and patent swing-hinges to 
stand open.” No size of glass, no size or quality 
of bars, and no size or quality of hinges 
mentioned ! 

In many other items he gives superficial feet 
of doors, including best mortise locks, and re- 
bated and moulded frames, and neither number 
of doors, quantity or size of frames, nor number, 
size, or quality of locks. You all know in the 
matter of locks “ best” is a wide term. It means 
anything from 7s. 6d. to 75s. In one door he 
gives superficial feet of door, including 4-inch 
best butts, 5 by 4 rebated and beaded frame, 
two barrel bolts, strong chain, drop-latch lock 
(value 138. P.C.), and approved beil-pull. Another 
item is, “‘ Provide and fix cistern on strong 
bearers, and form trap-door,” without dimen- 
sions or particulars of any kind. 

In many items of this architect’s quantities, 
in addition to jambling up doors, locks, hinges, 
bolts, &c., by the foot he hangs on the words— 
“inclading painting.” This is notwithstanding 
the fact that there is a separate bill for paint- 
ing. Great numbers of items of importance 
are given by this architect as lineal measure 
with no sizes. Some items are described as 
“ fixed,” while others have added to them the 
words “inclading fixing.” In the former case 
the builder cannot tell whether the item is to 
include materials or not. Another specimen is— 
“Superficial feet of plain 1-in. boards (see 
plan).” The last two bracketed words con- 
vince the builder that quite the opposite of plain 
ig meant; but he is to be paid plain price. 

I cannot for one moment believe that the 
architect who has issued these quantities has 
personally any hand in them, but they are in 
his name, and he is to receive the fees, 
although they have most probably been taken 
by some impostor who has succeeded in obtain- 
ing a place in his office. I say such measuring 
is nothing less than a fraud upon the proprietor. 
This architect holds an important public appoint- 
ment, and the work in question is public work. 

I have recently seen a surveyor’s final 
measured account for a building which had 
been prepared in draft, then altered, checked, 


checked, and lithographed for the purposes 
of an arbitration by order of the High Court 
of Justice. On this surveyor being examined 
before the arbitrator he was forced to admit 
scores of errors in computation,—merely errors 





that would disgrace acharity whool-boy. Inone 








page of his account he admitted no less than six 
most stupid errors, several of them consisting 
of the pounds and shillings being placed in the 
wrong columns. For instance : eight and a-half 
feet at 4d. per foot was deducted as 2I. 10s. 
instead of 2s. 10d. This architect and surveyor 
made such an exhibition of himself that his client 
called the builder (who was plaintiff) aside, 
“threw up the sponge,” and offered to pay debt, 
costes, and interest. 

I have known in one church contract the sur- 
veyorom: .g to add up 1 item of 10,000 ft., 
being the left-hand figure of a five-figured item 
in his abstract for ~ me facings. He also 
omitted the ,,, acle of the dressed stone, sills, 
jambs, ar ., -bes to the inside of all doors and 
window: 0 whole of the brick lining to the 
church, a. the gutters and down-pipes of one 
side of the charch ; besides other items, amount- 
ing in all to the value of 3,000/. to 4,000/. This 
work was done by the builder without obtaining 
one shilling in payment. 

In another case I find a surveyor describing 
in a bill of quantities most elaborate carved 
mahogany newel-posts by the lineal foot. Thus, 
” feet run of eight by eight Spanish 
mahogany newel-posts, cut, turned, moulded, 
and carved to details to be supplied, including 
drops and finials where required.”” From this 
description and by the additional precaution of 
an examination of the contract drawings it is 
impossible for any builder to say what the real 
value of the work may be. It might be any 
sum from 10s. to 50s. per foot according to the 
caprice or conscience of the architect when he 
subsequently designed the work in detail. 

The same surveyor described doors of an 
ordinary size, but containing about sixteen 
panels each, some of them with raised panels 
and bolection moulds, and the remainder with 
cusped tracery planted on the panels. These 
doors were described as ordinary doors, but with 
the words “see drawings.” Ona reference to the 
drawings they were found to be }-in. scale only, 
on which it was impossible to show what work 
the architect might contemplate, when at a 
subsequent period (after the contract was made) 
he furnished details. Such details might show 
work worth any sum from 2s. to 63. or 83. per 
foot, and yet bein accordance with the }-in. 
scale general drawings. 

I have seen in another schedule for competi- 
tion a number of ornamental wrought-iron 
grilles, or panels for doors, described simply by 
number, ‘‘to details to be subsequently sup- 
plied.” It is impossible to approach the value 
of such work from such description; each 
grille might be worth any sum from 10s. to 10. 

In another case, an architect who was his own 
surveyor required a wrought-iron cresting on the 
top capping of some gates to the back-yard of a 
house, and described it by the running foot, 
without the height being mentioned, or a draw- 
ing of any kind to show the character of the 
work. The builder priced the work at ls. 6d. 
per foot, or 15s. for a 10-feet gate. After the 
contract was settled, the architect furnished a 
detail that would cost 30s. per foot, or about 
three times the value of the gateitself. More 
than this: he claimed the right to order two 
additional gates and crestings to be supplied at 
the same coutract prices. 

This architect inserted in the same schedule 
a large sum as “ provisions” for stained glass, 
grates, chimney-pieces, heating apparatus, stable 
fittings, &c., all of which goods he ordered 
himself from his own tradesmen, altogether un- 
connected with the contractor in any way, and 
he sent each of these tradesmen certificates for 
their account to be paid by the contractor. This 
work, being in a difficult country district, the 
contractor in his competition tender priced the 
work at home prices, and added ten per cent. at 
the foot of his estimate as the — ee 
way to increase his prices. In the final accoun 
pn. Par by this cnchinect he deducted all the 
provisional sums and the ten per cent. the con- 
tractor had himself added in his tender, and 
added the net amount of his certificates to his 
tradesmen, and further deducted a fee from the 
contractor for measuring the additions and 
deductions in connexion with these provisions. 

The result of this system of dealing with the 
account was this:—The contractor’s accepted 
tender provided for his being liable to a reduc- 
tion of (say, for example) 500/. if the proprietor 

i certain goods himself. These goods 
were so supplied, but instead of 500/. being ex- 
itect expends 600/. He orders 


ded the archi rd 
the builder to pay his tradesmen 600V., giving 
him credit for that sum net in the final account, 
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but debiting him with 5501. plus measuring fees. 
The contractor thus had to advance the money, 
- or, in other words, he acted as banker to the 
proprietor, forfeiting his own legitimate profit 
as contracted for, and paid the architect a fee 
for the privilege of having been permitted or 
forced to do the work for nothing. This archi- 
tect did not dispute the facts as stated, and he 
did not attempt to explain his account, but 
claimed absolute authority to debit or credit 
any sum he chose, and that his decision was 
final and binding. 

I believe this architect charged altogether 
over five per cent. fees on the work done in 
respect of the first quantities and subsequent 
measuring of additions and omissions, and, as is 
often the case, the larger the fees the worse the 
work. The whole of the work so done was not 
worth so much as the paper on which the quan- 
tities were written, while the groseest possible 
ignorance of such work was exhibited. 

In conclusion, the question will probably be 
put,—What remedy do you propose? This is a 
large and difficult question, which I will not at 
this time venture to fally discuss, but I will just 
give one or two sentences, and I have done. 

1. I earnestly urge builders, individually and collec- 
tively, todo their best to put an end to such a state of 
things, by rejecting all quantities that show on their face 
they are not genuine, and are the work of unqualified 
persons. If an end be put to the demand for such quan- 
tities the supply will cease. 

2. Insist upon the quantities beinz the basis of all con- 
tracts. 

3. This Association should at an early date calmly con- 
sider the question as to whether it is practicable, in con- 
junction with architects’ associations, to agree to some 
line of action, whereby impostors, calling themselves 
** surveyors,” can be weeded out and prevented from fol- 
lowing the profession of quantity and measuring surveyors ; 
and that all men undertakiog such work should, by some 
effectual means, qualify themselves, by licence or diploma 
of some kind, to prove their fitness for the duty. I under- 
stand some such plan is prevalent in Scotland, and it would 
be well if we could ascertain what the practice is in 
France, Germany, and Belgium, 








THE DEATH-RATE IN SALFORD. 


Tap Registrar-General’s report for the 9th 
inst. says :—“ The annual rates of mortality per 
1,000 last week in twenty large English towns, 
ranged in order from the lowest, were as 
follow :—Bradford, 17; Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
18; Bristol, 19; Sunderland, 19; Wolverhamp- 
ton, 21; Oldham, 21; Nottingham, 22; Hall, 
23; Sheffield, 23; Leicester, 23; Portsmouth, 23; 
Leeds, 23; Plymouth, 24; London, 24 ; Norwich, 
24; Birmingham, 24; Brighton, 25; Liverpool, 
26; Manchester, 28; and the highest rate was 31 
in Salford. The annual death-rate from the seven 
principal zymotic diseases averaged 69 per 1,000 
in the twenty towns, and ranged from 3°5 and 
3°7 in Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Bristol to 10-0 
and 12:1 in Leicester and Salford.” Week after 
week and month after month Salford is shown 
to enjoy this pre-eminent position. Thousands 
of people are dying before their time simply 
because they live, to use an Irishism, in Salford. 
Can nothing be done to stop this wholesale 
unnecessary slaughter? A complete investiga- 
tion should be made immediately by thoroughly 
competent persons unconnected with the town, 
and their advice as to the best means of bringing 
abont a better state of things should be followed 
at any cost. 








Islington District Surveyorships.—At the 
Metropolitan Board of Works on the 13th inst., 
a report was presented by the Building Act 
Committee with reference to the district of 
West Islington, vacant by the decease of Mr. 
William Moseley, late district surveyor, recom- 
mending that the portion of such district 
bounded on the north by the centre line of 
Copenhagen-street and Elizabeth-terrace, and 
by the southern enclosure of the Agricultural 
Hall, be added to the adjoining district of 
St. James and St. John, Clerkenwell, and that 
the remainder of the district be divided into two 
portions by a line drawn down the centre of 
Camden-road, the part north of such line to be 
designated North-west Islington, and that 
south of the same South-west Islington; and 
further recommending that the usual course be 
taken for filling up the vacancies in the office of 
district surveyor for these two districts, that 
advertisements be issued inviting candidates 
for the appointments, and that the Board do 
proceed to the elections on Friday, the 8th of 
October next, at twelve o'clock at noon. It 
was stated that the income of the late surveyor 


was something over 1,000l. a 3 
was adopted, ¥ linger foe 








MODERN MANSION. 


Home hollow of swallow, 
Mud hut ’neath the eaves, 
To creep in and sleep in 
Warmer than the leaves, 
Made duly and truly : 
Never bird deceives. 


Not so you of the new 
Mile-long-line estate ; 

Where lie thick run-up brick 
Houses for the great, 

False and smart with bad art, 
Cheap beyond debate. 


Glaston wall never fall, 
Tell your tale to me; 

Holy men there were then, 
Worked, my God, for Thee : 

Now elfish, gone selfish, 
Stained with vanity. 


Holy men, modern men, 
Own the truth to me; 
Can you get, will you get, 
Charches fair and free, 

With many—so many 
Steeped in vanity ? 

Well, away ! bad brick lay, 
Build the lofty pile; 

Servants’ lairs up long stairs 
Cellular and vile ; 

Dining-room—raddy gloom 
(Renaissance your style). 


Rooms for night, inside bright 
(In which Rossini, 

With love.strain, long ’}] reign 
With poor Bellini) ; 

Then to suit, outeide fruit 
And amorini. 


“ Let or Sold,” long leasehold ; 
Tall the stories rise. 

Bolt the bait, home ornate, 
White against the skies :— 

It ie but a mud hut, 
Though of larger size. 


E. C. IRELAND. 








NEW BUILDINGS ON THE SITE OF THE 
QUEEN’S BENCH PRISON. 


Tue site of the old Queen’s Prison, which was 
some time ago purchased by Mr. Hobbs, builder, 
of Croydon, is now being rapidly covered with 
new residential buildings, and will shortly be 
occupied with a different class of tenants from 
those which, in past years, rendered it histo- 
rically famous. The structares to be erected on 
the site are intended to be of a varied character, 
consisting of shops, residential chambers, and 
houses in flats, but mainly of the last-named 
class. The firat block of these is already ina 
forward state, and will be covered in in the 
course of a few days. The block is situated on 
the south-west side of the site, having its prin- 
cipal frontage to Southwark Bridge-road, and 
extending to the Borough-road, where it will 
have its outlet, and thence into High-street, 
Borough. The title given to the new property 
is the “ Queen’s Buildings.’ The Southwark 
Bridge-road frontage of this block, which is 
47 ft. in length, and 70 ft. in height, is in stock 
and red brick, with stone dressings, and of a 
rather ornamental character, It contains five 
stories above the ground-floor. The long return 
frontage extending from Southwark Bridge-road 
to the Borough-road, is of the same height, and 
contains the same number of floors, the ground. 
floor portion consisting entirely of shops. The 
lower portions of the Southwark Bridge-road 
frontage, including the ground-floor, and the 
first and second-floors, are, it is stated, to be 
appropriated as a coffee palace or tavern, on 
a comprehensive scale, combined with news- 
rooms, billiard-rooms, and other attractions. A 
new thoroughfare, to be called Scovel-road, 
50 ft. in width, will ran parallel with this block, 
between Southwark Bridge-road and _ the 
Borough-road, and on the opposite side of the 
street a similar block to that just described will 
next be erected, the remaining portion of the 
ground, on the north-east side, being ultimately 
intended to be covered with further blocks of 
buildings of a like character. It will be remem- 
bered that about the time negotiations were in 
progress for purchasing the site from the 
Government, a strong effort was made on the 
part of the vestry of St. George-the-Martyr to 
secure @ part of it for the erection of public 


tens 
baths and washhouses, and it is stated 
local authorities will have the opportunity the 


securing, for this purpose, a portion of land o, | 


the south-east side of the und 
Collison-street and SGeekapueceen. ae “ 
whole of the several blocks to be erected u : 
the site are completed, it is estimated that there 
will be —— 600 family tenements, ae 
accom modation for an regate px : 
about 3,000 persons. Sena Population of 

The buildings we are informed, have all been 
designedj in Mr. Hobbs’s Office, Mr. W, FP 
King having the charge of the architectural 
department. 





VESTRYMEN AND SPECULATING 
BUILDERS. 
MATERIAL FOR BAD MORTAR. 


THE Rotherhithe Vestry, at its meeting on the 
2nd inst., devoted considerable time to the dis. 
cussion of some very questionable proceedings 
on the part of a few of its members. It was 
stated by a member (we quote from the report 
in the South London Press) that certain material 
belonging to the parish had been found on the 
premises of certain members of the vestry. 

Mr. Deavin said he would admit that he had 
some of the road sweepings on his premises, 
It was the custom for contractors to vet rid of 
the staff in the best manner they could, and he 
had on more than one occasion received money 
for taking it off their hands and utilising it, 
With respect to the sweepings taken off the 
vestry roads, he was asked,—as other vestry. 
men had been,—if he could take seven or eight 
loads, and he consented, as he knew it would 
save the parish expense to get rid of the material 
in such a way. The parish had to hire a shoot 
in order to dispose of these sweepings, and surely 
if other people could atilise them the parish 
would thug be saved much expense. 

Mr. Bulmer said that before he made any 
observations he should like the inspector (Mr. 
Thomas) to say by whose orders the sweepings 
had been taken to the different premises where 
they were found. 

Mr. Thomas said the sweepings had been dis- 
posed of by his orders. It was his (Mr. Thomas's) 
duty on all occasions to improvise a shoot for 
the disposal of this refuse, which must be re- 
moved as speedily as possible for sanitary pur- 
poses. They had always been to the expense 
and trouble of removing it in vestry carts to the 
shoots which they hired, but if anybody would 
have it they offered it to him in place of 
charging the shoot with it. The vestrymen 
who received the refuse did not apply to him; 
he (Mr. Thomas) asked them if they would take 
it, and receiving an answer in the affirmative, it 
was accordingly sent. 

Mr. Bulmer.—Mr. Thomas asked us whether 
we would have some. 

Mr. Thomas.—I give it not only to vestry- 
men, but to builders in general who want it. 

Mr. Walker said he could not reconcile the 
admissions of Mr. Thomas with the statement 
he previously made with reference to this sub- 
ject. His (Mr. Walker’s) opinion was emphati- 
cally that no vestryman of the parish, no matter 
who he was or what he was, had a right to 
any material belonging to the vestry. In the 
present instance, it was found by the General 
Purposes Committee that Messrs. Bailey, Chafen, 
Bulmer, and Deayvin were all concerned in this 
matter. It was stated by one of the gentlemen 
that one of his brother vestrymen had had no 
less than 150 loads of this kind of stuff, which 
was a sandy material quite fit for building put 
poses. Mr. Thomas, the inspector of pavements, 
said it was offered to all builders in the parish; 
but he (Mr. Walker) had asked several if they 
would like to have some, and the reply he re 
ceived was that they would like very much to 
have the material as cheap as vestrymen got it. 

Mr. Bulmer acknowledged that he had some 
of the scrapings of the roads, and, like Mr. 
Deavin, he was asked if he could take the stuff. 
(A voice: “ You all do it,” and laughter.) The 
material he received had been ground oe 
powder on the road, splashing everybody t 
passed in wet weather, and spoiling the railings 
he had newly painted. ld 

Mr. Wilson said that if vestrymen wou 
retain their self-respect, they must refrain from 
such acts as this. aie 

Mr. Bulmer.—Is it worse than sending 
price for ironwork for tramways when you a 
sitting on a committee that is considering 





same subject ? 
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——ao 
, : had been round with the 

_ Williams said he 
nition and inspected he yous 


the sand in the 
jonging to vestrymen. He did not think the 
eof the road was 0' 


f any particular value, 
6 value; but he did 
thong “oe object when he found, as he 
think Se Bolmer’s yard, forty loads of mate- 
vary uld be valuable to the vestry. Mr. 
that the contractor gave him 
terial ag a matter of right, but Mr. 
that ve bt also have added that there was & 
ee 4 ement between the contractor 
iguse in the agre . 
Ce the vestry whereby any material of value 
o nit a roads wa’ the property of the 
a oh He (Mr. Williams) considered that the 
etal in Mr. Bulmer’s yard was worth from 
4s, per load, and he thought that the 
sabbling of vestrymen in such matters ought 
sbe put a stop to. It was a matter of common 
ane ulating builders in Rother- 
notoriety that spec g 
tithe rapidly made money when they became 

strymen. . 
= Chairman said it appeared to him, from 
what he had heard, that this material was of 
little value to the parish. Moreover, the 
admitted that this kind of thing had 
heen going on for years (cries of “ Shame ”) 
god it might be advisable that the matter 
should be referred to the General Parposes 
Committee to say what ought to be done in the 
fature,to see, for example, if some small 
yeknowledgment could not be paid for this 
material. 

At a subsequent meeting of the Vestry, the 
discussion of the subject was resumed, and on 
motion being made that the Vestry proceed to 
the next business, it was moved, as an amend- 
ment, that a vote of censure be on the 
surveyor (Mr. Thomas) for allowing the material 
to be delivered to vestrymen and others without 
the order of the Vestry. After many personalities 
and recriminations had been indulged in, the 
amendment was withdrawn, and the discussion 
terminated. 

It would appear, from this interesting discas- 
sion, that in Rotherhithe and its neighbourhood 
itis common thing to use road detritus in lieu of 
sand ag a constituent of mortar. Mixed, as such 
refuse necessarily is, with decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, it is totally unfitted for use 
a8 an ingredient in mortar,—on structural 
grounds because the animal and vegetable 
matters interfere with the chemical combination 
of the lime and sand, and so rob the mortar of 
its adhesive and cementitious qualities; and on 
sauitary grounds because the building-up into 
the walls of dwelling-houses of a mass of filth 
must inevitably promote the spread of disease, 
especially in situations where the walls go built 
are subject to damp. | 


very 
surveyor 





SALE OF FREEHOLD PROPERTY NEAR 
ALDERSGATE STREET. 


Last week Messrs. Norton, Triat, & Watney 
wid, at the Auction Mart, several lote of 
ranable freehold property, in the City, situated 
in Bartholomew-close and Albion-buildings, near 
Aldersgate-street, and immediately adjoining 
ite Albion Tavern, The property comprised 
nine lots, let on leases producing altogether an 
ap meng 7221, but said to be worth at 
he presen ime a much larger yearly sum. 
ra 20, Bartholomew-close, let pg for a 
- of twenty-one years, from Midsummer, 
ae . rent of 401. per annum, was sold for 
z wt No. 14}, Albion-buildings, Bartholomew- 
ny et on lease at a rent of 1501. per annum, 
: or 2,8401.; No, 15, Albion-buildings, rental 
Per annum, realised 1,0201.; Nos. 16 and 
‘ Albion-buildings, rentals 502. and 52l. 10s. 
. Py hee om sold for 1,3001.; Nos. 18 
“, 4idion-buildings, producin 

“ys rental of 601., fetched 1 he vy ont 
ib Consisting of No, 14, Bartholomew-close, 
. ccapying an areaof 4,420 superficial feet, 
pg lease for an unexpired term of sixteen 
apy rental of 190/, per annum, was gc’ ” 
Rage: A public-house, facing Aldersgate- 
Albion the corner of Bartholomew-close and 
i uildings, known as the Goldsmiths’ 
a oeether with the adjoining dwelling- 
man 0. 14, Albion-buildings, let on lease for 
i Pired term of sixteen years, at 140l. per 
a , was sold for 2,8801., the te pro- 
“08 of the sale amounting to 16,5101, - 
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Rn ~The joiners in the employ of the 
ipbuilding Company have struck work. 





ON THE NUDE IN ART. 
A THEORY. 
Eve in her innocence shocks no society ,— 
She stands full of dignity, does not look shy,— 
Adam looks on and sees no impropriety ,— 
Her husband admires her costume,—May not I ? 


But then, after eating the apple so recently, 

Why paint her in fig-leaf all fitted awry ? 

Poor soul! Now she knows she’s apparell’d indecently,— 
Her husband won't look at her,—Why, then, should I ? 


When Perseus is shown saving beauteous Andromeda, 
He does not feel shame when her charms meet his eye, 
Nor does she, for the matter of that,—Not a bit of it,— 
She wants no petticoats,—Why, then, should I ? 


When a tree is display'd with a lady fix'd tight to it, 
The knight gets behind it the knot to untie, 
We all praise his modesty,—Why, then, not copy it? 
He won't stand in front of that tree, Why should I? 
And Paryne, who would not behave in a steady way,— 
Why paint the old court where that beauty they try ? 
It’s a matter of taste,—but, whenshe turns her head away, 
When even Phryne turns away,—Why should not I ? 

J. Macxenzts. 











PAVING NEW STREETS. 


Ar the Marylebone Police Court Mr. John 
Nash, owner of a number of houses in Montpelier- 
road, Countess-road, and Dunollie-road, in the 
perish of St. Pancras, was summoned by the 
vestry for paving demands. 

There were sixty summonses against the 
defendant, and the total amount demanded was 
1,003!. 6s. 5d. 

The defendant did not dispute the apportion- 
ments, but said he wanted time for payment, 
and asked for two years. 

Mr. Shiel said he must ask the vestry for 
time. An order would be made for the pay- 
ment of the money, with 12/., the cost of the 
summonses and orders. 

Surely the Act provides for the distribution of 
the payment over a number of years ? 





HEIGHT OF CHIMNEYS. 
METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT. 


Last week, at the Marlborough-street Police 
Court, before Mr. R. Newton, the case of Kerr v. 
Webster was heard, in which the complainant, 
as district surveyor of St. James’s, Westminster, 
summoned Mr. William Webster, builder and 
contractor, for having disobeyed an order of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works to alter the con- 
struction of a chimney at the Criterion Restau- 
rant, by providing and fixing an additional stay 
of H-iron, 9 in. deep, secured at the foot by a 
wrought-iron strip passing round the said 
chimney-stack “in the manner shown upon the 
half-inch scale drawing supplied by Mr. Verity, 
architect of the building, who appeared before 
the Board on the builder’s behalf in respect of his 
disagreement with the said district surveyor.” 
Mr. Taylor, solicitor, appeared for the defen- 
dant :— 


Mr. Kerr, having been sworn, stated that in the month 
of May, 1879, the chimney in question was discovered by 
him to have been erected on the old building of the Cri- 
terion Restaurant without notice having been given. The 
chimney reached to a very great height, something like 
4 ft., which was considerably more than six times the 
least width, the latter being the limit prescribed by statute. 
On discovering that the chimney had been so erected, he 
(witness) communicated with Mr. Thomas Verity, the 
architect of the building. They corresponded for several 
months and he was under the impression that Mr. Verity 
intended applying for the sanction of the Board of Works, 
He did not * so, however, and witness’s patience being 
exhausted, he, in September, 1879, gave Mr. Webster, 
the contractor, notice to amend the work, and summon 
him, in November, 1879, for neglecting to obey the notice. 
The case came before Mr. Mansfield, when the ees 
objection was taken that the Criterion was a public building 
and although witness contended that the clause in rogard 
to public buildings could not safely be held to apply to 
chimney, Mr. Mansfield eventually decided that it was a 
public building. After that the dispute between witness 
and defendant was, by agreement, referred to the Board 
of Works, and the result was that they ordered the work 
to be ded in the r set forth in the present 

one. - 
“ye. Newton.—Did you say that Mr. Mansfield decided 
that the Criterion was a ~ —— PRS ‘ 

Mr. Taylor.—Yes. . 4 - 4 he ~ building, teing 

i for dancing and all the rest of 1. ‘ Ae 
Nese Nowten, Tash does not make it a public building. 

Mr. Kerr.—When we got the decision of the Board, Mr. 
Verity signified that their order would not be obeyed, and 
Meni! Son I had to bring this summons before you. 

Mr. Taylor then — to take # number of 
technical objeetions, which were ultimately overruled by 


istrate. : 

Oot. Reyloe.--If you are against me on the question, you 
ean make an order, 80 that we can appeal against it. 

Mr. Newton.—Very well. 1 will make the order; and 





when the Queen’s Bench next sits you can ask for the 
order to come before them, and move to quash it, 


‘shafts, and flushing arrangements. 





Hay 54 nya yan ve will either do it that way, or 

Mr. Newton then made the order, observing that Messrs, 
Spiers & Pond would find it much cheaper in the end to 
do what Mr, Kerr asked than to waste time and money in 
litigation. 

It seems to us that the public are indebted to 
the district surveyor for his persistence in this 
case. An important regulation of the Building 
Act, having in view the safety of the public, 
has been notoriously disregarded, and money 
and ingenuity have been expended withont stint 
to prevent its enforcement. We have a strong 
opinion as to the course which has been taken 
in this case by the parties acting for Messrs. 
Spiers & Pond. 








BREACH OF BUILDING BYE-LAWS. 
DAMP-PROOF COURSES, 


Ar the Highgate Police Court last week, 
Messrs. George Cooper & Henry Perkins, 
builders, of Hamilton-road, Manor Park, 
Finchley, were summoned before Mr. J. H. 
Lermitte, at the instance of the Finchley Local 
Board, for erecting two dwelling-houses with 
improper materials, and not causing the whole 
ground surface to be properly asphalted or 
cemented. There was a second summons 
against the defendants for neglecting to cause 
every wall of such buildings to have a proper 
damp course of sheet lead, asphalte, or slates, 
or other materials impervious to moisture, be- 
neath the level or lowest timbers. And there 
was a third summons for neglecting, within a 
reasonable time of erection, to give notice to the 
surveyors or Board of their completion. 

Mr. Stevens, solicitor to the Board, prose- 
cuted. 

The evidence of Mr. Brooking showed that the damp 
course put in was of roofing felt, which would io a short 
time become useless for the purpose of preventing the 
damp rising, and the houses would, in consequence, be 
unfit for tation. 

In reply to the magistrate, the witness said the houses 
would have to be pulled down to pat another damp 
course in. 

The defendants admitted the facts to be substantially 
correct, but contended with regard to the damp course 
that in other parishes bailders were allowed to put in 
roofing felt, and they thought they could do so in 
Finchley. 

Mr. Lermitte said it was al!owed in Finchley anti! lately, 
when the new bye-laws were made, of which defendants 
had had acopy. The defendants, for not complying with 
them, wouid have to pay, on the first summons, 4 fine of 
49s., a like amount on the second summons, and 1/, on the 
third, together with 4/. 7s. cost. 

The defendants, after paying the fines, asked whether 
they would have to make good the damp course, because, 
if so, they would have to pu'l down the houses 

Mr. Lermitte replied that defendants would have to 
satisfy the Local Board, whose surveyor would, no doubt, 
give them notice of what they would require them to do. 








SEWERAGE AND WATERWORKS. 


The Sowerby Bridge Sewage Scheme, designed 
by Messrs. Utley & Gray, civil engineers, of 
Halifax and Sowerby Bridge, has now received 
the approval of the Local Government Board. 
Mr. Godfrey Rhodes, solicitor, clerk to the Local 
Board, received on the 9th of August inst. the 
official intimation that the plans and estimates 
were passed, and sanction granted to borrow 
the amount (15,143/.) required to carry out the 
works, repayable as to the sum of 10,6431. in 
thirty years, and the remaining 4,500/. in fifty 
yeara. The works comprise four miles of main 
sewers, with all necessary manholes, ventilation- 
Also two 
wrought-iron syphons under the river Calder, 
one cast-iron crossing under the Rochdale Canal, 
and one under the Ryburn, together with the 
tanks, buildings, &c., which are designed upon 
the best modern principles for economically and 
effectually treating sewage. The outfall works 
will be constructed in the Holmes, between the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway and the 
river Calder, immediately opposite Messrs. 
Norris’s Chemical Works. Mr. Hanson's process 
of treating the sewage was explained by the 
patentee at the public inquiry, held by Mr. 
Robert Morgan, C.E., on the 11th of June last, 
and has been approved by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in conjunction with this scheme. 

Frith-hill, Godalming.—The water works at 
Frith-hill, Godalming, which have been some 
time in hand, consist of a well about 62 ft. deep, 
sunk in close and fine sand, very hard to work, 
and very difficult to exclude from the inflow of 
water, but which has happily beep accomplished. 
The engineer is Mr. Jabez Church, of Great 

-street, Westminster. A reservoir 80 ft. 
by 60 ft., holding 360,000 gals. for the supply of 
the town, is fed by the pumping-engine at the 
rate of about 7,000 gallons an hour. A circular 
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iron tank, about 20 ft. deep, with capacity of 
about 28,000 gallons, and standing 45 ft. above 
the upper level of the reservoir, is to be used 
for houses situated at a higher level, chiefly 
those connected with Charterhouse School. This 
iron tank is enclosed in a water-tower, con- 
structed of Bargate-stone and red brick, having 
curved projections on the four faces correspond- 
ing with the curve of the iron tank inside, | 
standing on four massive piers connected by 





pointed arches. The whole structure is crowned 
with a battlemented cornice, an angle turret | 
corbelled out in brick and stone-work rising to} 
the highest point of all. The care with which | 
this has been studied by the architect, Mr. C. | 
F. Hayward, F.S.A., is evident from the detail, 
and the successful result is seen for many miles | 
round. The total cost appears to have been | 
about 10,0001. 

Slough.—A new system of sewers, about seven | 
miles in length, has been laid throughout the | 
town. Storage-tanks, an engine-house, and engine | 
driver's cottage have been built ; two pumping- 
engines of ten-horse power each have been 
erected by Messrs. J. Watt & Co., of Birming- 
ham; a rising main, 2,830 yards in length, has 
been laid, and a portion of a farm of twenty- 
five acres has been laid out for irrigation. The 
principal feature in the works is the separation 
of the rainfall and subsoil water from the 
sewage. The house connexions are not yet 
made, but after careful testing it is asserted 
that the leakage into the sewers at present 
amounts only to six gallons per minute, or less 
than one cubic foot, and this notwithstanding | 
that some of the sewers are laid in a soil con- | 
taining water nearly on a level with the water | 
of the Thames. The surface water-draing to 
carry off rainfall are connected with the town 
sewers which were laid some years ago. The 
works are designed and have been carried out 
under the superintendence of Messrs. R. B. 
Grantham & Son, Mr. F. Smith being the clerk 
of works. 

Sta; leton and St. George's, Bristol.—At a 
recent meeting of this Board, the Chairman 
made an extraordinary statement to the effect 
that certain new sewers had been so constructed | 
as not to admit the Stapleton sewers as 
arranged between the two Boards. This was | 
owing to an errorof about 2 ft. in the level, the | 
mistake having been made in the designs of | 
Messrs. Ashmead, who prepared the planus for) 
the sewers. He added that several plans had 
been suggested for remedying the matter, the 
most feasible of which appeared to be the pro- 
posal for constructing a new sewer from the) 
junction of Fishponds and Stapleton roads, 
across the pathway near the Barton Regis 
Workhouse, and connecting the St. George’s 
intercepting sewer 200 yards north of St. Mark’s | 
Church. At a subsequent meeting, Messrs. 
Ashmead said they had failed to discover satis- 
factorily what had led to the error, and left 
themselves in the hands of the Board. The 
cost of the plan determined on for rectifying 
the error was shown to be 7501., and, the Board 
taking the matter in good part, it was arranged 
that Messrs. Ashmead should pay 200/. towards 
it,and make no charge for their services in 
connexion with the required work. It is hard 
to understand how such a mistake occurred. 

Bentham.—On the 10th inst., Capt. R. C. F. 
Hildyard, one of the engineering inspectors of 
the Local Government Board, held an inquiry at 
Bentham, near Settle, Lancashire, into a pro- 
posal by the Settle Union Sanitary Authority to 
borrow the sum of 3,000/., for thirty years, from | 
the Pablic Works Loan Commissioners, for the 
carrying out of a scheme of improved water- 
supply, according to plans prepared by Mr. E 
Firth, C.E. The scheme is a gravitation scheme, 
and it is proposed to take the water from the 
source of a small stream called the Bright Syke, 
on Burnmoor. That stream, after flowing for a 
very short distance, joins another small stream, 
Gill Beck, and, after receiving numerous feeders 
in its course, flows into the river Wenning. The 
present water-supply of Bentham is principally 
from wells, and, accordirg to the medical officer 
of health, Dr. Barry, is so largely polluted as to 
increase the rate of mortality. 





New Board Room, Fulham.—aAt] the last 
meeting of the Fulham District Board of Works, 
it was unanimously resolved that Mr. A. C. Bean, 
the Board’s surveyor, be paid 175 guineas for 
his extra services and out-of-pocket expenses in 
connexion with the new Board-room and altera- 
tions at Broadway House. 





JULIUS SAX’S MECHANICAL AND 
ELECTRIC WATER GAUGE. 


To enable the engioeer ia the basement of the 
Prudential Assurance Company’s Offices in 
Holborn to know how the water stands in the 
cistern at the top of the building, 100 yards off, 
Mr. Sax, whose electric bells are well known, 
has fitted up one of his mechanical and electric 
water gauges. This apparatus consists of two 
parts :—First, the mechanical indicating water- 
gauge fixed at the top of the cistern; and, 
second, an electrical counterpart which may be 
fixed at any distance from the cistern. 

The mechanical water-gauge carries a metal 
float, which is so arranged that its rising and 
falling will cause the hand on the dial to move 
forward or backward, as the case may be, and 
if once set so as to point on the dial the height 
of the water in the cistern, the hand would 
always follow the same, and so indicate it. 

The hand on the electrical dial is made to 
follow the movement of the hand of the 
mechanical dial by reversed currents. If the 


| pointer of the electrical dial is set to corre- 


spond with the pointer of the mechanical dial, 
the former would always follow the latter 
whether it went forward or backward, and so 
show the state of the cistern at any distance 
from it. 

The mechanical dial is also arranged to set an 
alarm-bell ringing when the water in the cistern 
has reached either the highest or lowest point. 

The arrangement appears to be perfectly 
efficient. 





ARCHAZ OLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


London and Middleser.—The annual sammer 
excursion of this society took place on the 
10th instant to Enfield, when about eighty 
of the members and friends assembled at 


the Grammar School, to hear papers read | 


on “The History of Enfield,” by Mr. J. O. 
Ford, and on “The Charch and its Monu- 
ments,” by the vicar, the Rev. G. H. Hodson. 
The company then inspected the house form. 
ing part of the old palace, which contains a 
beautifally - panelled room of the Elizabethan 


| period, and a chimneypiece of most elaborate 


design. Progress was then made to Oldbury 
Camp, and to “ Durrant’s,” a brick-built moated 
house, once the residence of the famous Judge 
Jeffreys. “ Forty Hall” was next visited, 
where, by the kindness of the owner, the fine 
pictures and house (erected by Inigo Jones) 
were inspected. The next session will com- 
mence in November, when the evening meet- 
ings will be resumed at 4, St. Martin’s-place, 
Charing-cross. 

Susses.—The annual general meeting and 
excursion of the Sassex Archeological Society 


| was held on the 12th inst., at Boxgrove. New 


rules for the government of the society were 
adopted, and thanks were, on the motion of 
Mr. Gordon M. Hills, passed to Mr. Trower for 
past services in editing the “ Sussex “Archwo- 
logical Collections.” Mr. Lacy W. Ridge, archi- 
tect, read a paper on Boxgrove Church and 
Priory. After alluding to the early history of 


, the Church and Priory with which it was con- 
| nected (as exhaustively described in the papers 


published in the Society’s volumes), Mr. Ridge 
said that of the first transitional period (from 
Norman to Early English) they had the ruined 
nave, Norman in general tone, bat pointed in ite 
arches, and first presenting that system of 
coupled bays which gave so marked a cha- 


| racter to the choir; the arches ef the crossing 
| with the pointed arches and great circular caps 
,and bases which swept round and gathered up 


the old sharp-pointed mouldings of the piers and 
arches, so characteristic of a state of transition 
wherein the pointed form was applied experi- 
mentally, and the due subordination of arch and 
pier was not yet reached ; the arcaded bell-story, 
heavy in its proportions and its details, with 
square abacus and coarsely-moulded but pointed 
arches; and last, probably quite late in the 
transition, the bell-story, with circular-arched 
openings, but having on their inner arches a 
moulding under-cut and refined to an extent far 
in advance of any of the preceding work, which 
might well be a standing warning not to trust 
too implicitly in assigning dates to buildings by 
the form of the arch. Ooming to the Mediwval 
period, when the apsidal east end no longer satis- 
tied the architectural taste of the day, and point- 
ing out that in no cases were the changes more 
apparent than in West Sussex chvrches, Mr. 
Ridge showed the close relationship of design 





he ch Saag 
between the choir of Boxgrove Ch 
presbytery of the cathedral at Chic 
concluded ae to the som 
question of the day amongst archo| is 

the dual use of Aen Church hon erase 
and parochial purposes. A yote of “oe 
was accorded to Mr. Lacy Ridge for hig - 
terestiuog paper ; and at the request of the Rey, 
W. Barnett, the vicar of Boxgrove, the exterior 
of the church and conventual buildings 0 
described by Mr. Gordon Hills, who said that 
although the fragments of the Priory were mo 
tered, enough was left to enable the general 
arrangements of the monastery to be traced 
Directing attention to the arches running at 
right angles from the north side of the church, 
he said they might be, and had been, taken a 
belonging to an early church; but auy one 
acquainted with monastic buildings would gee 
that it was the entrance to the Chapter-houge 
Halnaker House (the ruins of the entrance of 
which are good specimens of cut-flint work — 
even the quoins and arches being of cut flint) 
having been visited, the excursionists drove to 
Goodwood Park, where, in the Society's large 
marquee, they sat down to luncheon. The com. 
pany, which numbered 220, was presided over 
by the Bishop of Chichester. Goodwood House 
was afterwards visited, by permission of the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 
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THE FORCE OF HABIT IN MATTERS oF 
TASTE. 


Siz,—Reading the remarks made in your ex- 
cellent leader of Saturday week on fashion in 
decoration, recalled to my mind the subject 
which forms the heading to this letter, a subject 
to which I have long desired to direct public 
attention. It is an old adage that “use is 
second nature”; nevertheless, this great fact is 
lost sight of, important factor though it be, 
in giving tenacity of existence to wrong in 
everything. 

The force of habit is taken very little note of 
in discussing matters of taste, though it is upon 
this modifying factor in our nature that the 
eccentricities of fashion in life, literature, and 
art are enabled temporarily to usarp the thrones 
of the right and the beautiful. It is upon the 
modifiability of the human nature by habit that 
Chinese, Japanese, Gothic, and other eccentric 
styles become tolerable and persistent, and we 
even meet with men who ought to have been 
superior to such corrupting iufiaences in taste, 
who have become fascinated by dwelling upon 
some peculiar and eccentric style, till they fell 
entirely under ite dominion, became adapted to, 
and believed in it; and by precisely the same 
process that bag-wigs, powder, patches, ruffs, 
hoops, &c., came to be thought the thing, and 
to have their day. 

The Medisval artist and people were in «ll 
probability totally insensible to all those quaint- 
nesses of style which to us moderns appear a 
pronounced and as eccentric as the costumes of 
the time. Men become by habit insensible to a 
dominant bias in their surroundings, just 48 
they do to the tone of objects illuminated witha 
prevailing hue. The value of this factor of 
“habit” must not be underrated. The force of 
habit ought to caution us against forming a too 
hasty conclusion respecting the characteristics 
of the taste of our own time, for if those styles 
which now strike us as being 50 peculiar, 80 
eccentric, appeared to be destitute of bias, of 
peculiarity, to those who practised and con- 
templated them, may not ours exhibit to the 
eyes of posterity an equally strange avi 
eccentric spectacle ? ; 

There can be but little doubt that there 154 
style which is free from all peculiarities, 4” 
“everlasting” style, free from all bias,—usivs 
the word everlasting in the same sense & 
Addison, when he spoke of sculptors clothins 
their statues in an everlasting drapery, ” 
escape the fashions of the time. There 1s *" 
everlasting Right in art, as there is in ethics, 
and it is this central taste and style, the tas” 
and style “ for all time,” which should be strive" 
after, which we should endeavour to realise by 
eliminating every form of peculiarity or on 
tricity from each and every of its manifestations. 

W. Cave THOMAS. 





The New Free Library, Newcastle-o} 
Tyne, which will contain 20,000 volumes, 8 
be opened on Monday, Sept. 13. 
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NEW PUBLIC BUILDINGS AT ASTON, 
; BIRMINGHAM. : 
i ial stone of the 
12th inst. the memorial 
ON wom buildings for the Manor of — 
i | of erection in the Witton-road, 
was laid by Dr. La ggy Soy of = 
Board th. operatio 
. s for about two months, 


been in progres 
ihe foundations have been — 
Sas years since the Board advertised for com- 


sti igns for public offices, free library, 
pared cabot buildings, and in response & 
ber of architects submitted their designs. 
0 isely referred the selection of 
The Board very wisely re 
‘able designs to Mr. Alfred Water- 
the most suitable desig is 
ose, A.R.A., who in due course reported . 
fanoat of those by the then firm of pon wep 
Henman, architects, of Stockton-on-Tees 
Middlesbrough. The Board adopted the recom- 
mendation, and eventually, when Mr. Henman, 
having disconnected himself from his former 
riper, bad settled in Birmingham, entrusted 
cin with the superintendence of the work and 
the remodelling of the plans, necessitated by the 
plea for economy in consequence of the depressed 
state of trade in the district. The new buildings 
consist only of the public offices of the Board 
and rooms for the Free Library, under one roof, 
the erection of the baths and etabling being for 
the present deferred. There are, however, many 
in the manor who consider these to be necessary 
requirements, and consequently trust that the 
Board will take them in hand at the earliest 
ssible date. 
as the angle of the Albert and Witton roads, 
with a separate entrance in Witton-road, is the 
Free Library, with a large and well-lighted 
reading-room, lending library, and reference 
library, the whole having a floor area of over 
2,009 superficial feet. The entrance to the 
Public Offices, being in Albert-road, gives access 
through an open porch and vestibule to the 
ground-floor, where are situate the rate col- 
lector’s public and private offices, the medical 
officer's room, and public and private offices for 
the sanitary inspector; also a public waiting- 
room, lavatories, &c. A stone staircase ascends 
to the first floor, where are situate the Board- 
room and two committee-rooms over the library 
department, offices for the clerk, sub-clerk, sur- 
veyor, building surveyor, and the drawing-office, 
as well as another waitiog-room for the public, 
lavatories, &c. In the basement ig the fire 
department, with standing-room for two fire- 
engines, firemen’s rooms,and hose-room; and there 
isample store room. The frontages will be of 
brick and stone. The present contract, taken 
by Mr. W. Robinson, of Spring Hill, amounts to 


8.2701, 





FOOTINGS ON ANOTHER MAN’S LAND. 


Siz,~I have contracted to build a honse for 
& freeholder who wishes his footings placed on 
the adjoining freeholder’s property, so that the 
frontage of his building may be to the fall 
extent of his property, otherwise he will have 
wo set back 14 in., which will be lost. Will any 
of your subscribers kindly give me their experi- 
‘nee on such @ matter, as the adjoining free. 
holder objects to the projection of the footings 
being on his property ? A Sma Buitper. 


*,* The statement is nct very clear. On the 
broad question, a man has no legal right within 
the metropolitan districts to place his foot ings on 
an adjoining owner’s land, though it is constantly 
done, and may be almost said to be justified by 
custom. The district surveyor would donbtless 
— our correspondent. Building Bills which 
eva been brought before Parliament have con- 
ained a clause giving right to a building owner 
'0 place footings on adjoining owner's ground. 





PROPOSED 
THEATRE IN BEAU FORT-BUILDINGS. 


Sit,—The article in i 
om your issue of the 7th j 
md Proposed Theatre in Beaufort Buildings,” being 
ree Po 2 Frindice my client, the plaintiff in ¢ 4 
ote ia v. Carte, I ask you to give insertion 
Y Clent claims as an essential part of hi 
asi bei the carriage and principal omnes the 
scribed by yen as from the Thames Embankment 
remade os At... wen that this ps was actually 
commenced ot nsequence of his ne, iations 
Metropolitan Board of Works” = ope ie a 
* recent motion to the arte 
andertaking not to use my Ses onion . etbitiass 


August 1gtp  2*?*: TepoR, Solicitor for Mr, Emden, 


PITOH-PINE. 


Sin,—Referring to the letter in last week's Builder, 
allow me to remind “ Pinus’ that pitch-pine is not a 
hard wood,” and consequently absorbs moisture ; and 
when we change the wording in our specifications that we 
are so accustomed to,—viz., “deal-cased frames, oak 
sunk and weathered cills, brass axle pulleys, and be-t 
nt flax lines,” let the substitate be, not a softer material 
or the cill, but, as armour-piated vessels have taken the 
place of the wooden walls of Old England, let the substi- 
tute bea “hard wood "—gay teak, for instance,—which is 
cheaper than oak, and makes s capital cill except as to 
colour; and being a“ hard wood,” it throws off the moisture, 
80 essential in a cill to a window-frame, and, indeed, most 
other ciils. The above preamble does not, of course, apply 
to first-class work, when we should have our wainscot 
frames, or, at all events, wainscot pulley stiles; neither 
does it apply to work that has not to stand avy longer (on 
account of the wear and tear) than wood paving, referred 
to in the ably-written letter from “ A Civil Engineer’’ that 
appeared in the Builder for the week ending the 7th of 
August last, Wriuus H. Prez, 





T have been looking with some little anxiety for a cate- 
gorical reply to the inquiry of “An Architect ’’ contsined in 
year issue of the 3ist ultimo as to the fitaess of pitch-pine 
or window-cills, 

Interesting and instructive as is “ A Civil Engineer’s’’ 
general dissertation on woods, ‘n your sumber of the 7th, 
I am at loss to find in it any direct answer to the inquiry. 
I know it is one in which more than your first inquirer are 
interested. Woods that will stand well betwixt wind and 
water have nothing to do with the matter. The pitch- 
pine is not intended to be used either for piles or for camp- 
sheds, but for window-cills ; and until I ae much better 
information that pitch-pine, with its natural indication 
of resin and tarps, is not as good a material as can be 
ured for sash-cills (saving, of course, English oak), I must 
Yenture to enter s caveat against the inference that is to 
be drawn from “ A Civil Engineer's” otherwise inetructive 
letter. Anoruse Arcuitscr. 








SELF-PROTECTION FOR ARCHITECTS. 


Stx,—For the chaotic state new existing with regard to 
English architecture we are mainly indebted to an ignorant 
class of so-called architects, not only ignorant of the first 
principles of syntactic art, but even deficient in the 
elements of ordinary education ; not ooly igoorant of the 
Jive orders, but of classics, mathematics, and the higher 
branehes of arithmetic. Why do not architects use the 
same means of keeping pretenders at @ distance that 
members of the legal and medical professions, and even 
market gardeners and florists, adopt? I mean the use of 
the Latin language. There might then be some h of 
putting an end to that source of disfigurement of our 
towns, “‘ the pleasing school.” 
Watrer Scarciie, 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Halifaz.—A large mill for the Halifax Flour 
Society was opened recently. The society 
affords a striking instance of the power of co- 
operation. At the meeting, Mr. Councillor 
Pearson, president, eaid the first mill bailt by 
the society was opened in 1848. This mill was 
fitted with eight pairs of stones, and corn- 
grinding machinery, and was worked until 1863, 
when a larger mill, with a grinding capacity of 
twenty pairs of stones, was erected, partly on 
the same site. In May, 1872, the Bailey 
Hall estate was purchased for the sum of 
21,6541. 13s. 8d., and one of the buildings stand- 
ing upon it was altered and adapted for corn- 
milling parposes, at considerable cost, bat was 
only used for about six months. In 1877 the 
ground was partially cleared for the erection of 
the new mill, warehouses, and other premises, 
and building operations were shortly afterwards 
commenced, from plans supplied by Mr. Richard 
Horsfall, architect. The new buildings are 
large, and fitted with machinery of the most 
modern construction. Thirty pairs of stones were 
already fixed, fourteen of which were now run- 
ning, and it was expected that the other sixteen 
pairs would be in full operation in a few weeks. 
The total working capacity of the new mill was 
fifty pairs of stones. The total cost of the new 
mill has been 10,2001. It was stated at the 
meeting that since the formation of the Flour 
Society the sum of 160,000/. had been dis- 
tributed amongst its members. 

Devonport.—The memorial stone of the new 
Public Hall now in course of erection in Fore- 
street, Devonport, was laid on the 28th ult. 
We recently (vol. xxxviii., pp. 481, 483) pub- 
lished view and plans of the building, of which 
Mr. Samuel Knight, of London, is the architect. 
Mr. Matcham, of Plymouth, is the contractor 
for the erection of the bailding, which is esti- 
mated to cost about 10,000/. 








WNon-Arsenical Papers.—The Council of the 
Sanitary Institute of Great Britain have awarded 
to Messrs. W. Woollams & Co. a medal “asa 
special mark of merit” for their paperhangiags 
“free from arsenic,” exhibited at the late Croy- 
don Exhibition. In our notice of this exhibition 
we mentioned that Messrs. Woollame’ exhibits 
had been reserved for examination by experts. 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS, 


Paddington.—St. Martha’s Mission Chapel has 
been erected both asa mission chapel and chapel- 
of-ease to the neighbouring church of St. Mary 
Magdalene. It stands on the site of “Des- 
borough House,” said to have been the resi- 
dence of General Desborough, in Cromwell’s 
time. Portions of the house were found to be 
of timber-framing, with brickwork filling-in. 
The building had been modernised into “ Straw- 
berry Hill Gothic.” At the back had been 
built a boys’ school, using some of the old rooms 
of the house as class-rooms, &c. It was there- 
fore determined by the vicar, the Rev. R. 
Temple West, to retain these school buildings, 
and enlarge them by extending them over the 
whole area, and to build the chapel above them. 
These works have now been carried out under 
the architects, Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow. 
The chapel consiste of a chancel and vestry, 
organ-chamber over, nave, and side aisles, with 
a staircase at the north-west angle occupying 
the space of one bay of the aisle. The arcades 
have moulded brick arches, with Portland stone 
colamug standing on cast-iron columns and 
stanchions in the schoolroom under, all these 
being tied together and also tied to the walls by 
rolled iron and riveted girders, which also carry 
the chapel floor. The internal facing is of red 
brick, the walls being lined with tiles up to the 
string-course under the windows. The reredos 
and the lining of the chancel walls are not yet 
executed. The fittings and the screens are in 
pitch-pine, and the body of the chapel is seated 
with chairs. The exterior is faced with white 
Suffolk bricks for the purpose of throwing as 
much light as possible into the girls’ school on 
the opposite side of the narrow court. Wood 
blocks are used for the floor of the schoolroom 
and chancel; the altar is of cedar, and executed 
by Mr. J. Forsyth; the organ is by Messrs. 
Hedgland. The contractor is Mr. Scott, of 
South Molton-street, the ironwork being exe- 
cuted under him by Messrs. Shaw & Co. Mr. 
Nash has been the clerk of works. 

Blankney (Lincolnshire).—St. Oswald’s Church 
here has just been restored at the cost of 
Mr. H. Chaplin, MP. It is an interesting 
Early Pointed rebuilding of a still earlier church 
of the same period ; the nave has arcades, each 
of three wide and lofty arches, the columns of 
which have delicately-moulded capitals and 
bases, the latter resting on a projecting stone 
surbase, which forms a seat round the column. 
The aisles had been altered in the fourteenth 
century, and traces of their two-light windows 
remained, with the water-tables of the steep 
early roofs. The chancel has long, narrow 
lancets, with a very early three-light window, 
with intersecting tracery, in which there had 
not been any of the soffit cusping usually found 
in such windows. The tower is a rebnilding 
(some fifty years ago) of a fine Perpendicular 
one, with great coupled windows, rich parapet, 
and pinnacles of a local type. The north aisle 
of the chancel is of Perpendicu'ar date, and 
takes the place of an Early English aisle or 
lady-chapel. The whole charch had been 
modernised, and presented, with its whitewashed 
walls and ceilings and high pews, a trim and 
“ respectable” appearance, but its fine roofs 
had been removed and re-used as joists (which 
were found utterly rotten). All tracery had been 
cut out, the floor raised 2 ft. above the old 
one, the chancel shortened, and high pews and 
galleries had been erected ; while a great vault, 
5 ft. above the pavement, occupied the whole 
of the “ Chaplin Aisle” (the north aisle of the 
chancel). Under the direction of Messrs. Car- 
penter & Ingelow the church has been brought 
back to the appearance it presented in the 
fourteenth century. The chancel has been re- 
stored to its original length, and the Chaplin 
Aisle aleo lengthened, the vault in it being 
reconstructed below the pavement. New high- 
pitch roofs have been erected, excepting to the 
Chaplin Aisle, where the original low-pitch one 
has been restored, re-using some fragments of 
the ancient one. The floor has been restored to 
its original level, and the porch rebuilt, intro- 
ducing its ancient archway,—brought from an 
adjoining stable-yard. A new arch has been 
made in the tower, as this feature had not been 
reproduced when the tower was rebuilt. The 
whole has been re-seated with movable open 
benches, and the Chaplin Aisle is separated off 
by rich screens of oak, in the positions where 
ancient ones had existed. The great chavoel 
screen has not yet been executed, nor has the 





reredos. The east window is filled with stained 
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glass by Messrs. Clayton & Bell. The west 
window is by Mr. J. Pace. All the works have 
been executed by Mr. Halkes, of Dunston. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Trinity Church, New 
Bridge-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, has just been 
re-opened, after undergoing important altera- 
tions and improvements. Messrs. Copland & 
Rollo, and Mr. James Smart, Newcastle, were 
the contractors for the several departments of 
the work. Mr. J. J. Lish, Newcastle, was the 
architect. 

Hackney.—The foundation-stone of a new 
church, to be erected on the site of the old 
South Hackney Charch, Well-street, at a cost of 
about 1,250L, was laid by Mr. W. A. Tyssen- 
Amherst, M.P., on the 11th inst. The architect 
is Mr. Gillbee Scott, and the builder Mr. Thomas 
Boyce, Hackney. 





STAINED GLASS. 


Houghton.—A three-light window has just 
been placed in Houghton Church, Walsingham, 
Norfolk. The subject is, in the centre, ‘‘ The 
Crucifixion,” and, in the side-lights, the figures 
of the Blessed Virgin and St. John. The window 
has a ruby background, with leaded conven- 
tional foliage. It has been executed by Messrs. 
Gibb & Howard. 

Bradford (Yorks.).—Four additional stained- 
glass windows have been placed in the Church 
of St. John, Horton-lane, Bradford. They stand 
side by side within the great weet arch of the 
church, and immediately beneath, and, as it 
were, crowned by the large rose-window of that 
arch. Each is a single light, and is occupied 
by a figure of one of the four Evangelists. 
These windows are from the studio of Messrs. 
Powell Bros., Leeds. 

Derby.—There has just been placed in the 
east end of the church of St. Andrew, Derby, a 
memorial window, in memory of Charles and 
Martha Humphreys. It is in the style of the 
fifteenth century, from the atelier of Messrs. 
Lavers, Barraud, & Westlake, of London. The 
two chief lights are occupied with two New 
Testament and two Old Testament pictures, 
viz.: The Annunciation, The Nativity, Moses 


_and the Burning Bush, and the Fall of Man. 


The late Councillor Humphreys was for some 
years churchwarden of St. Andrew’s, and this 
window is a very beautifal token and memorial 
of his connexion with the edifice. 





Miscellanea. 


Cavendish College, Cambridge—A new 
wiug has been opened. It contains, besides a 
lecture-room, accommodation for thirty-four 
students and three tutors. The chairman, 
Prebendary Bunton, in his address, said that 
a new college in an old university, if it 
were not a mere intrusion and impertinence, 
must show that it satisfied the require- 
ments of an enlightened public opinion in 
the university and the outside world. Caven- 
dish College fulfilled the first of these conditions 
by furnishing an education which was at once 
inexpensive and complete, and combined neces- 
sary discipline with the advantage of university 
life. The financial success of the scheme is 
now assured, the strictly inclusive charge of 81/. 
per annum having been proved sufficient to 
cover all expenses of board and tuition. 


Competitive Designs for Christmas and 
New Year Cards.—Mr. Raphael Tuck, fine- 
art publisher, has offered fourteen prizes, 
amounting to 5001., for the best original sets of 
designs for Christmas and New Year cards. 
Mr. H. S. Marks, R.A., Sir Coutts Lindeay, 
bart., and Mr. G. H. Boughton, A.R.A., have 
agreed to act as judges. Ail designs submitted 
will be exhibited in the Dadley Gallery. 

Revolving Shutters. — Messrs. Salmon, 
Barnes, & Co., of Ulverston, have just com. 
pleted the fitting-up of Child’s Bank, Temple 
Bar, with their iron revolving bank shutters, 
worked by their patent balance-weight motion, 
with special arrangements for raising or lower- 
ing them from the inside. 

Iron Sashes.—We are asked to mention, with 
reference to the illustrations of No. 16, Token- 
house-yard in our last, that the whole of the 
iron sashes used in that building were made by 
Mesers. Bart & Potts. 

Imperial Yacht ‘“‘ Livadia.” — Mesers. 
C. H. Sharp & Co., of 104, Newgate-street, have 
received orders for their “Crown Ejector” for 
the ventilation of this yacht. 


Bournemouth Pier.—The length of the 
new pier is 833 ft.; for a distance of 650 ft. it 
is 35 ft. wide, but for the remaining distance it 
is 110 ft., whilst the decking in the centre part 
of the sea has been slightly raised. At the en- 
trance there is an ornamental structure, with 
covered resting-place, &c., arranged so as to 
give prominence to the approach. Here there 
are also lavatories and waiting-rooms, and over 
the centre portion of the stracture is a small 
clock-tower, in which it is proposed to place an 
illuminated clock. The building itself is of 
pitch pine and plate-glass, with majolica panels. 
It has been painted and decorated. [mme- 
diately inside the pier there is a wide open space 
which has been laid with Minton’s tiles. The 
pier itself is constructed of iron, with pitch-pine 
decking ; the narrow part is supported by seven 
clusters of iron screw piles, and beneath the 
broad end there are fifty-six piles, braced to. 
gether. Running round the exterior of the 
broad end, and passing under one part of the 
pier, is an inclined landing-stage for steamers 
and boats, having a length of about 1,060 ft. 
The lowest part is only covered by a few inches 
of water at high tide, and the other parts are at 
all times accessible. It is constructed of open 
plates, with timber piles, and being quite inde- 
pendent of the pier itself, enables vessels to ap- 
proach the larger structure without etriking it. 
Light shelter-boxes, fourteen in number, are 
placed at regular intervals on either side of the 
narrow part, and are formed of glass, so that 
whilst resting the visitor is able to view the 
entire bay. The Commissioners have obtained 
sanction from the Local Government Board for 
the erection of a handsome pavilion at the plat- 
form end of the pier, the cost of which would be 
about 6,000/., which sum was included in the 
30,0001. which formed the original estimate. 
There is no probability, however, of this being 
proceeded with at present. The engineer of the 
structure is Mr. Eugenius Birch, C.E., and the 
contractors were Messrs. Bergheim & Co. 

The Results of Strikes.—The ironmasters 
/of Lanarkshire last week resolved to blow 
|out their furnaces and stop making iron rather 
| than pay more wages. This illustrates the laws 
| which regulate wages more pointedly than any 
amount of argument. Wages are regulated by 
the demand for labour; and, as the ironmasters 
can do without any labour at all, it is not likely 
| they are disposed to pay an artificial price for 
| the little they want. Supposing there are 10,000 
|men getting 1/. a week, and they strike for an 
|extra shilling. The employers prefer to stop 
; work. These workers will lose 10,0001. in 
|a single week, a sum that it would take them 
twenty weeks to regain, even if they got the 
advance; and three weeks would cost them 
| more than a twelvemonth’s advance to get back. 
| It is strange that workmen are so slow to learn 
| that it is only secretaries or union delegates 
| that prosper by strikes. If they had a rule in 
| their unions that no man should be eligible for 
| office except he was open for a job, and that all 
union work should be done gratuitously, they 
would have better advice and less misery from 
strikes.—Glasgow News. 

The Southwark Music Halland Theatre 
of Varieties, known as the “ South London 
Palace,” has been re-opened after re-decoration 
and alterations. The designs of Mr. Thomas 
Rogers have been executed, so far as the gilding, 
&c., was concerned, by Mr. J. T. Warren, of 
Earl’s-buildings, City-road. The lighting, by 
means of twenty-two pendant chandeliers, is by 
Defries & Sons. The reserved stalls have been 
enlarged and furnished by Lyons, of Holborn, 
and the bar-fittings have been decorated and 
painted by Mr. C. King, of Blackfriars-road. 
The new act drop, painted by Grieve & Son, 
represents a distant view of Westminster Bridge 
and the Houses of Parliament. The orchestra 
has been lowered, and the addition of a new 
cigar stall and a tea and coffee buffet, at which 
latter non-intoxicating drinks are sold, are 
features in the alterations, which have been 
wholly carried out under the direction and 
supervision of the surveyor, Mr. Edwin Clarke. 

The New R.C. Church of St. Joseph, 
Ramsbottom, the foundation-stone of which 
was laid on September 27th, last, is nearing 
completion. The church is built in the Early 
English style, from the designs of Messrs. Bird 
& Whittenbury, of Manchester. As opened, it 
will consist only of nave and aisles, constructed 
at acost of about 2,4001. At some future period 
& spire and other portions will be added, the 





| 





cost of the complete design being estimated at 
upwards of 3,000). 





a 
Liverpool Deputy-Surveyorshiy —_ 
last meeting of the Liverpool ity One fs the 
resolved,—‘ That, having regard to the “a 
and faithful service for upwards of thirt ~ 
years of the'Deputy Corporation Surve = eg 
George Handson Rollet, he be velievcd : fr, 
the more active and responsible duties of his 
office, and that he be retained upon the staff 
3001. per annum, being two-thirds of my 
present salary, with the understanding that “a 
affords to the Finance and Estate Committes 
from time to time, when called Upon, any lie. 
mation or assistance they may require from 
him; this resolution to take effect from and 
after the 3lst of December, 1880,” 
Royal Indian Engineering College — 
The following, in order of merit, are declared 
by the Civil Service Commissioners to have been 
the successful candidates at the recent open 
competition for admission to the Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Cooper’s-hill, Surrey ;— 
Samuel P. H. Dyson, Henry R. Hackman 
Adolphe E. Orr, H. E. Peilereau, Cyril 
» Uyril EB. A, 
Jones, Thomas H. Clowes, Edward H. §. Napier 
Henry M. J. Bacon, John N. A. Eaton, Henry 
H. Green, Frederic J. Robinson, James ¥f 
Jamieson, Thomas T. Bonhote, Alfred Rowland. 
George W. Appleby, Cyril V. Joakim, Benjamin 
Douglas, Thomas R. J. Ward, Henry 8. Jones, 
The Obelisk.—The first of the two sphinxeg 
intended for the pedestals at the foot of Cleo. 
patra’s Needle on the Embankment is now about 
to be reproduced in metal at the Eccleston 
Works, Pimlico. The casting will be about 
5-8ths of an inch thick, and the colour of 
the metal as it rans in is, we are told, to be 
graduated, so that the face will be lighter in 
tint than the body. The second sphinx will 
afterwards be proceeded with. It is to be hoped 
no more time will be lost, so that the monn. 
ment may be completed. Some elaborate lamp- 
standards for Northumberland-avenue are in 
course of production at the same foundry. 
Trade Unions Congress.—The Thirteenth 
Trade Unions Congress will be held at Dublin 
during the week commencing the 13th of Sep. 
tember. The Parliamentary Committee, of 
which Mr. Broadhurst, M.P. for Stoke, is secre- 
tary, state that they are meeting with the 
hearty co-operation of the various Irish trades, 
and that at least thirty Irish delegates will 
attend the Congress. Dr. W. Neilson Hancock, 
Q.C., Professor Ingram, LL.D., Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Mr. Thomas Brassey, M.P., have 
undertaken to deliver special addresses. 
Clacton-on-Sea Improvements, — The 
slipping and disintegration of the cliffs, and 
consequent wasting-away of the land on the 
Essex coast, have led to the formation of 4 
Board of Commissioners, under an Act obtained 
this session, for the purpose of raising money to 
carry oat certain sea-defences at Clacton-on-Sea. 
Designs for a new sea-wall, with promenade, 
concrete groynes, and other works, have been 
prepared by Mr. Charles W. Whitaker, of West- 
minster, and these works are to be commenced 
immediately. The sea-wall and promenade are 
to be about a mile and a quarter in length, and 
the face of the cliff is to be laid out in slopes 
and paths of an ornamental character. 
Repairs to Thames Bridges.—At the last 
meeting of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Board accepted the tender of Mr. Manley, 
amounting to «271., for painting the ironwork of 
Albert Bridge; the tender of Messrs. Nowell & 
Robson, amounting to 4,198/., for works of 
repair to thecarriage-way of Albert Bridge ; the 
tender of Mr. Cook, amounting to 3,700I., for 
altering and repairing the carriage-way and 
footways, and repainting the ironwork of W ands. 
worth Bridge; and the tender of Mr. J. Knight, 
amounting to 4,6971., for paving the carriage 
way of Waterloo Bridge with granite. : 
The Employers’ Liability Bill.—In ti 
House of Commons on Wednesday, Mr. Gorst 
moved an amendment that the provisions 0 
the Employers’ Liability Bill be oronaner ir 
Government workmen. This was negativ ; 
and the Bill was read a third time and passe? 
without a division. The 
Tylers’ and Bricklayers’ Company eth 
following gentlemen were elected, on the “a 
inst., master and wardens of this oan Aird 
the year ensuing :—Master, Mr. Augustus wd 
upper warden, Mr. Stanley George Bird; re 
warden, Mr. Frederick Mansfield. be bail 
A Presbytery and Sacristy are to a 
at South Bank, near Middlesbrough, 10r a 
Rev. Thomas Holland. New schools to ow 
modate 250 children will subsequently fo'0™ 
Mr. Martin Carr, of Sheffield, is the architect. 
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———_— 
ouses of Oxford.— 


stic H 

es agony the Rev. Father Goldie, 8.J., 

ening lecture in the public room attached oo 
. h of St. Aloysias, St. Giles’s, on “ The 

ae tthe City.” The lectarer 


Monastic 2 ill Cances Regular of St. Augas- 


said that in. h of St. 
. alled in the Chure 
te a coutioued here till 1542, when 
oe were transferred to other houses oe 
a for the grand college contempla y 
Cardinal Wolsey. The monastery of Cones ese 
giso in the hands of the Canons Regular of St. 
Augustine, and stood close to the cemetery out- 
side the Great Western Station. It was rene . 
the largest monasteries in England ; the chare 
measured 352 ft. long by 100 ft. in width, The 
Dominicans came to Oxford in 1221; here it was 
that Robert Bacon, elder brother or uncle of the 
celebrated Fravciscans, became & Dominican 
monk, and having taught theology previously, 
continued to do so after his profession. He 
was an intimate friend of St. Edmund of Can- 
terbury. The Franciscans, or Grey Friars, came 
in 1224, and found a home between Littlegate 
and St. Ebbe’s Church. The Carmelites, known 
a3 White Friars, came in 1238, and lived in 


Worcester-street ; it was here that St. Simon | 


Stock graduated in 1244. Later on they 
received from Edward II. the royal palace of 
Beaumont, facing their convent. The Austin 
Friars came in 1252, and took up their resi- 


dence in Holywell parish, outside the City | 


wall; it was in their hall that the public defen- 
sions in theology were carried on till the middle 
of the fifteenth century, and the disputations in 
logic and philosophy till the dissolution. The 
Benedictines possessed Gloucester Hall from 
the year 1283, on the site now occupied by 
Worcester College; it was here that Thomas 
of Walsingham, and Winchcombe, the chronicler 
of Evesham, were educated. Durham College 
was founded in 1290, in Broad-street, by the 
Prior of Durham Abbey, for the young men 
from his monastery, and St. Mary’s Hall was 
erected by the Canons Regular, for the same 
purpose, in 1435; Erasmas was here a guest in 
1498. Archbishop Chichele built a honse of 
studies for the Cistercian monks in 1436, and 
the charch attached to the same was not conse- 
crated till as late as 1530. The building is now 
known as St. John’s College. 

Oxford Main Drainage Works.—<Acting 
on counsel's opinion, the Oxford Local Board 
have been unable to act upon a proposal to award 
their engineer, Mr. W. H. White, a gratuity of 
1,0001. in consideration of extra services in con- 
nexion with the new main drainage works of the 
city. The total cost of the works, excluding the 
purchase of land, has been upwards of 120,0001., 
and they were carried out and successfully 
completed by Mr. White, who prepared all the 
Plans, specifications for contracts, took ont 
quantities, and generally superintended the 
whole works without the assistance of any con- 
— ean It is calcalated that if @ con- 

‘ting engineer had been employed his charges 
and commission would have res to 6,0001. 


at least. Mr. White's salary since 1873 has been | 


- fe annum, 
itration: Lambeth Infirmary,—A 
the meeting of the Lambeth Board of Sadhies 
: the 1ith inst., a letter was read from Mr. 
rie, the builder of the new infirmary, asking 
sy Guardians to devise some means of coming 
eee with him, the arbitrator, Mr. 
ai at being still very ill, and it is uncer- 
a en he will be well enough to resume the 
- Tation, Mr. Smallman observed that, in 
event of the arbitrator not being able to 
ae the arbitration, there was a possibility 
_ whole case would have to be gone 
= a Up to the present the Guardians 
foo -_ expenses amounting to over 5501 
an ithat Mr. Taylor's claim was 6,0001. 
Ps while he had offered to take 3,0001., 
renleurdians only offered 1,000. It waa 
shia wa A the matter before the Board’s 
: © architect, to try and effect a 


L.. ptratford ‘Vegetable Market.—The 
ell tern Railway Company’s fruit and 
Ms © market at Stratford has proved 
ee that it has been en . Manon 
thet Co. were the contractors for the work 
an coun being Mr. Hollow, The central 
ape © enlarged premises is nearly 700 ft 
i mo and 50 ft, wide, and the twenty-one 
for the riety m1 warehouses, are well adapted 
treral Irae Ction of any trade, There are 


8 of railway which afford every “at 


Health Precautions for Factory Opera- 
tives.—A recently-published German work gives 
details of the precautions taken to preserve the 
health of the workmen in a large manufactory 
of coal-tar colouring materials, on the river 
Main, where more than a thousand workmen are 
employed. The men are not only requested, 
bat practically required, to spend twenty-five 
minutes a day in the bath, and this time is 
reckoned as a portion of the working-hours. Bath 
tubs of special construction are provided for the 
use of those engaged in the violet and green 
rooms, while all the workmen actually occupied 
with colours receive clean suits of clothes e. ery 
week from the proprietors. 

Viollet-le-Duc.—It may not be nuninter- 
esting to those familiar with the deceased 
artist’s works, to learn that the proposal toerect 
& monumeént to his memory has resolved itself 
into the resolation to publish, with the subscrip- 
tions gathered and yet to come in, a volume 
of a hundred plates, producing the more re- 
markable compositions of the deceased artist, 
—not alone his purely architectural designs, but 
those he prepared for the decorative painters, 
the sculptors, the metal-workers, and the 
carpenters. It would be difficult, we imagine, to 
| find a means of keeping alive his memory which 
would be more in accordance with the unde- 
viating modesty of the late eminent architect. 

International Exhibition at New York 
in 1883.—The Act of Congress incorporating 
an International Commission for hoiding a 
World’s Fair at New York in 1883, calls for 
the appointment of two commissioners from 
each State and one from each Territory, these 
to be joined to the commissioners named in 
the Act, the entire number to constitute a com- 
mission for initiating and conducting the enter- 
prise. Parguant to this Act the necessary ap- 
pointments have already been made, and the 
Commission will soon commence active work. 

The Value of Health.—The Ashford Local 
Board (according to the Daily Chronicle) recently 
appointed Dr. Wiglesworth, of Hamstreet, a 
village near that town, medical officer of health 
for their district, which comprises a population 
of 10,000, at a salary of 251. per annum. The 
Local Government Board refased to sanction the 
appointment at sucha salary, but the Asbford 
authority have now appointed Mr. Philip Phelps, 
another local surgeon, at the same stipend, after 
@ proposition that the salary should be 151. It 
remains to be seen what further steps the Local 
Government Board will take. 

Completion of Cologne Cathedral. — At 
ten o’clock on Saturday morning, the 14th inst., 
the last stone of the cross ornamenting the top of 
the pinnacle of the second of the two great spires 
of the cathedral of this city was finally fixed in 
its place. On all the public buildings and many 
private houses flags waved in honour of the 
event. 

Death of a French Sculptor.—M. Le- 
mair, the French sculptor, died on the 4th inst. 
at the age of 82. Among his best-known works 
'are statues of Kleber and Hoche, and Louis 
XIV. at Versailles, andthe Madeleine front in 
Paris, representing Mary Magdalen at the feet 
of Christ. 














TENDERS 


For Holy Trinity Church, Burton-on-Trent, Mr, J. 
Oldrid Scott, architect :— 






J. & R. Roberts, London ..........000+ £21,872 0 0 
Silver & Son, Maidenhead ............ 21,777 0 0 
Pattinson, Sleaford .....000000e 21,436 3 6 
Colls & Son, London ..1......000ceer0008 21,040 0 0 
Shaw, Westminster ...........00008 2',998 0 0 
Chamberlain, Bros., Burtoag ......... 20,902 0 0 
Dove, Bros., Islington ........s0000 20,320 0 0 
Fast, Melton ........+-09+ menanenel vee 20,192 0 0 
Bromwich, Foster, & Co., Rugby... 20,045 0 0 
Thompson, Peterborough .....+++0.+ . 19,847 0 0 
Chatham, Jones, & Co., Ruabon .,, 19,413 10 9 
Dobson, Co'chester ....... 19,389 0 0 
Booth & Sons, London . 00 
Law & King, Lutterworth 00 
Collins, Tewkesbary .....6.c0c0cceeeeee . 18,400 0 0 
Hewitt, Leicester ........ccererrsesrees . 17,987 0 0 
Lowe & Son8............--s+10+ tnbedperraces 17,862 0 0 


Horsman & Co., Wolverhampton *., 17,013 3 10 
. Ancspted. The contract sum being 17,1422, owing to 


a slight modification. 
For the construction of a service reservoir, Bala Water- 
works. Mr. Thomas Roberts, engineer :— 





Davies, Portmadoc ........ ernesetesees ssereee a0 0 0 
Hughes, Portmadoe a wecsoces : = ~ : 





Jones, Tremadoc ( 


Jones, Penygroes.......ceserservereerserseres 248 0 0 





the return stalls of thechoir (the Mildmay Memorial), 
St Aiben's Cathedral, Mr. George Gilbert Scott, archi- 





~ Colchester drainage -— 
eave. 
uw rateeneeeeoeevscescccnseseneosteesoeececoe £248,864 8 0 
+ me AN essterescevesseeree 48,667 19 6 
ell .., - £7,515 0 O 
Cook & Co 46,543 0 0 
3. W. Neave 43,427 0 0 
Wickerson ... "46,239 00 
Botterill ....... a . 45/366 0 0 
Cadas...... iia a -. 43,500 0 0 
Everitt & Son 42,879 0 0 
Hayward alte inineasions ; 2643 00 
as . 42/465 0 0 
Saunders & Son ....... ite 00 
Pearscn ...... ssssereecseseetteesssereserse 39/500 0 0 
I yeh cabbies satis iccciaciscsccoesscecc., 36,720 0 0 


For proposed “Children’s Convalescent Home, § 
1 _s , t. 
Leonards-on-Sea. Messrs. Fowler & Hill, architects, 
Quantities by Messrs. Fowler & Hugman :— 


Dove B 0 
Kirk & Randal .. a 
Crockett .... 0 
Lawrance.... 0 
Howell & So 0 
Jones ... 0 
Hughes 0 





For houses and shop in Normin road, St. Leonards-on« 
Sea, for Mr. W. Phillips. Messrs. Jeffery & Skiller 
architects. Quantities supplied :— ’ 


CNS e £4513 0 0 
Elliott & Warman, Hastings............ 4.769 0 0 
Cruttenden, &t. Leonards-on-Sea....., £553 0 0 
Harmen, Hastings ........................ 4,493 0 0 
TE 4439 0 0 
[cs 2 Sy 1s eT 
MIS sadtiviiscncctheicasosressesninas . 4,270 0 0 
ND ait eh neachicatihis eee bascnens 4,233 0 0 
Pe  ictintdccncettnteecsbconsdcrcone . 4,207 0 0 
NS ERR 4,182 0 0 
Jones & Co., Gloucester (accepted). 4,151 0 0 





For Green Bank Branch Railway. Messrs. Myres, 
Veevers, & Myres, engineers and architects, Quantities 
supplied :— 

Ward .. scsancaritocsens OR0On Ee t 


 icceciccscasedisncsavaetsxacmacé Re 
J ae .- 99717 7 
I ltiiisonaiececvdgepadcckasoheannensse 97719 0 
ee 915 0 
Christian (accepted) oo... eee «= 898 0 0 


For the fitting and fornishing of the Chesterfield Union 
Industrial Schools, Derbyshire, Messrs, Rollinson & 
Son, architects : — 


Heathcote ...... isgrclahistwunabonienvvdhenres £1,510 16 0 
SE icienaneminesvsicwtieans Bf S'S 
Bbgeaee & CO. ........c.cccsssseccccsesee.se 1,390 8 O 
Joyoe & Attenborough..................... 1,369 15 0 
DN Etitintenicantdtcsesesgcocemmannce 2ee O @ 
SN ascidiciuateetantsssvcenncnssinne 20ee & 
III oa cdiisscivecensetctasebcataestes . 1,299 0 0 
Glossop ........ nosisiGiecarensasans ce 1,256 0 O 
Johnson, Manstieid (accepted) ........ 1,294 0 0 


For the erection of outbuildings t> the Chesterfield 
Union Industria! Schools, Derbyshire. Messrs, Rollinson 
& Son, architects :— 


ian. esnnictons tire 0 pce vse. £487 0 0 
EE Riharnnbtttccesieconanstivtsnesownecenes i 0 0 
_ Se a 
| ncorrerereria: *: i ie 
I cen. asycgintnassedoustSeanecwined 377 0 0 
Joyce & Attenborough ..................... 373 10 0 
PR iincuciccntimectnncctorsescuatesees ore @ © 
PE ticticastctoctonssesenieedsxs-dadenepe . 339 0 0 


Margerrison, Barlow, near Chester- 
) 


326 0 0 
316 12 0 





For the Clarkson Memorial, Wisbech, designed by the 
late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A. :— 


In Ketton In Ancaster 
stone. stone. 
Piersy & Co., London......... £1,870 0 0 .. £1,760 0 0 
Farmer & Brindley, London 1,639 0 @ ... 1,599 0 0 
Pattinson Bros., Sleaford... 1,645 0 0 ... 1,46" 90 0 
* Accepted. 





For additions to the Wilts and Dorset Bank at Christ- 
church. Mr. Fred. Bath, architect :— 


Davis & Son ........c..0.ccceereeees sae ssuchaielen £964 6 0 
|, eae Piatt isdiedbinabed 92114 0 
fn ER rae iecaecinbios . 836 8 O 
Jenkins & Gon ..........ccccccscossoererseeee . 89 00 
GOTO ~ oo cicescciccceesscccesccccescocneccscecves 730 0 0 
Walden (accepted) .....sce-eescsereeereeere . 70215 0 


For additions toe residence at Milford, Salisbury. Mr. 


Fred. Bath, architect. Quantities supplied = 
sencceccesooneevecsescqececececesee minemeng Oe 


Wort 
Matthews & Tomkins...............+ Mssode 636 11 
West n.sceceereee SS IE eA A. 





Sosozcoarn 





For roads and sewers on the Old Park Estate, Enfield, 
the property of Mr. 8, Sugden, Mr, 8, Hickson, sure 
veyor :— 


Bell (nocepted) ....0+....se-sssveceenseesnees £2,005 0 0 


erection of i1roning-room, offices and sheps, 
nw Bd Southampton, for the South Hants Steam 
Laundry Co., Limited. Mr. W. H., Mitchell, architect :— 





Stan & Bone....ccccce-essecenessesenerens £1,730 0 0 
an arene CF 5s Be 1/698 0 0 
a | se 
Chapmas.cevrnseverrrvenenr"" 1589 OO 

1,547 10 0 


Crook (accepted) ......-.cccessssssnsereeee 


tion of a villa residence in the Overhill-road, 
eds ee for Mr. James Henderson, Mr. R. Peters, 


i antities :— 3 

= a Daitttt, Dalwich (accepted) £1,459 0 0 
tetinda, | eclaitin fence-walls, Finchley, 

Fer oa pena’ a Walter Graves, architect :— . 











acility for the Conveyance of goods. 


Thom Peterborough ..+.++..+-.-00 £1,496 0 0 
Farmer & Brindley (accepted)... 1,213 0 0 


for Mr, A, Saunders. Mr 
Cooper (accepted) ..+-.+rees+4 wuocienent «£3323 0 0 


Th BER Pane . 


1D Salt nd 
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ions and additions to two houses, Wimbledon-| Fortwo detached villa residences, Middle-lane, Hornsey, Bath Stone 
bilwosd. Mr. “Alfred G. Olley, arch Ntect, Quantiti.s| for Mr. L. Keller, Mr. J. Farrar, architect :— ie BANDELL, SAUNDERS: 0, (Des 
" cam . pmy 
ee re Wiaiielat acscacmoniams.@ ° 00 warrymen and Stone Merchania ted), 
Ackermann, Wimbledon....... a. 1,854 0 0 4 0 List of Prices at the Quarries aan 
Rodwell & Smith, Brixton......00...... 1,695 0 0 © — | also cost of transit to any part of the Depdte; 
Harmer, Wimbledon .......00..0000s00 1,54) 0 0 . : a pli om des part Kingdom, 
For offices in Fisherton-street, Salisbury, for Messrs. : : Stone Office, Corsham, W ilte, [Advt) 





For repairs to the lodge at Lewisham Cemetery. Mr. 
Horace T. Bonner, architect :— 











Godart & Co., Mile End  ......sc0ssesceree £344 0 0! 
ey acess inatyimuse 4 . 4 
Davi 

Seu Reston. visinsinasiagenigenantetiaianeniees 268 0 0 
Taylor & Sons, Upper Thames-street... 249 0 0 
Higgs, Dorset-square..........csssssereese . 248 0 0 
Benson, 19, Red Cross-street aie OO 
Ayres, Woodford......... sree i ea '9 
Buchan, Camberwell .............0..00-0000« 195 0 0! 
For building two houses, Sideup. Mr. Horace T. 


, architect :— 
Smith & Scarborough, Peckham®* ... £1,150 0 0 
Accepted, 





For alterations to the Green Dragon, Bermondsey-street, 
Bermondsey. Mr. Horace T. Bonner, architect :— 
Godart, Mile End (accepted) ............£173 0 0 
Higgs, Dorset-sqaare........0.0....:0eseevee 163 10 0 
Pitcher, BiB Thad. .ccsesscseseseamscceensee 155 0 0 





For the erection of a dairy, The Broadway, Wimbledon, 
for Mr. A. Gorton. Mr. William Crisp, architect :— 






Dunford & Langham .., +... £703 0 0 
DERIOE, a.ceceseerccoviveress .. 558 0 0 
Row (accepted)......cosssecsseresesecevereres 618 0 0 





For lodge, mortuary-house, boundary-fences, ground- 
work, and drainage, at St. James's Church, Enfield High- 
way, for the Enfield Burial Board, Mr. F. W. Searle, 
surveyor ;— 

Lodge, mortuary, Ground-work 
boundary-fences, &c, and drainage, 
24 


Patman ........00 pasboovsceees £820 0 O .....£428 0 0 
. — 
fe Se 626 3 4 
200 499 0 0 
» == 655 0 0 
a 450 0 0 
00 400 0 0 
oP aksies - 
0 








For repairs, decorations, &c., at 5, Park-crescent, for the 


Lord Mayor. Mr. William Wimble, architect. Quanti- 
ties not supplied :— 
Macintosh ............0000 ... £432 0 0 
Colis & Sons ........ . $3236 00 






Jackson & Graham aw 8 ¢ 
MeLachlan & SOnS .......00.-.csosoesseessees 317 0 0 


UII UE ERIIED cdinsencexicienencnentntenns 299 0 0 





For cottages and shop, for Mr, Thos, Phipps, Swindon, 
Mr. William Drew, architect :— 





OR Ee ne 0 
Pettifer ... 0 
Conway ... 0 
Franklin .., 0 
WORD mreccccsseseses 0 
Cavill (accepted) 0 





For alterations at the Foresters’ Arms, New Swindon, 
for Messrs, Arkell & Sons. Mr, William Drew, archi- 


Kent ....... spiiladoidonetcsinehiiniphingbooanie £233 0 0 
RE Ee SE - 22015 0 
| a ae 20513 0 





For new billiard-room, &c., at the Great Western Hotel, 
New Swindon, for Messrs. Arkell & Sons, of Kingsdown 
—— Mr. William Drew, architect :— 

x os 


shbbinenineesstinivadiatndinbedniasosbecnsoid £768 0 0 
Cn REE ENE SS 759 0 0 
eetcccassesosecvescoscctccccosceseesooooosses 74210 0 
Wiltshire (accepted) ....c...sseseeesssseeee - 73412 0 





For additions to dwelling-house in Castle-street, Salis- 
bury, for Mr. George Fullford, Mr, Fred. Bath, archi- 
tect. Quantities supplied :— 

Hale & Sons (accepted) ....cccscsesssreeses £600 0 0 














For new front to premises, Canal, Salisbury, for Messrs, 
Watson Th pga Mr. Fred. Bath, architect, Quanti- 
ties supplied :— 

Wort (accepted) ..........ccccsceeceereeeeeee £360 0 0 





For coffee tavern and mission-hall, Coleman - 
London Wall, for the Society of Friends, Messrs, Lee 
Tregelles, architects: — 





olland & Hannen ....... peusesacsereeci’ £9,227 0 0 
ee F PT 
AahdDy Bros. .00.00s0s.sscecrsccsesercecesvocs 8,794 0 0 

IR sidchesdinsdncieantues . 8,723 0 0 
Weoedaaed .....scoscecscccscr cscs: 8,410 0 0 
Brass 8,395 0 0 





Westwood House, Sydenham. — The alterations and 
additions to this house, from the designs of Mr, Pearson 
R.A., exhibited by him in the late exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, are being carried out by 

Messrs. Veitch & Close, Stanhope-street, 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. C. & (shall have attention next week).—T. BR. H. (great risk 
would be run unless the plans were delivered).—W. T. N (should send 
other names and amounts).—G. R. W.—U. €6.—G. E. 8. —W. B.— 
J. G. 8.—T. B.—J. G. & G.—P.G. 8.—D. C. J. & Co —W.& Co.— 
D. W.—C.—W. H. P.—J. B.—J. B.—E. F. B.—W. B.—V. & C.—W. G. 
—A. G. 0.—F. W. 8.—W. C.—T. V.—¥. B—H. T. B.—T. K.—W. D- 
—8.B.—An Old Carpenter.—8. B. & Co. —1. &. A. C.—Mr. D.—C_W.w, 

All statements of facta, lists of tenders, Be, must be accompanied 
by the same and addres of the sender, mot mecemarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled to decline t books 
a pointing ow and giving 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course with the authors 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


THE INDEX and TITLE-PAGE for Volume xxxviii. (January to 
Juue, 1880) was given as a Supplement with our Number 
for Jaly 10. 

A COLOURED TITLE-PAGE may be had, gratis, on personal 
application at the Office. 


CLOTH-CASES for ing the Numbersare now x 
noe -paen ready, price %. 64. 


READING-CASES (Cloth), with Strings, to hold a Month's 
Numbers, price 2s. each. 

THE THIRTY-EIGHTH VOLUME of “The Builder” (bound) is 
now ready, price Twelve Shillings and Sixpence. 

SUBSCRIBERS’ VOLUMES, on be sent to the Office, will 
bound at a cost of 3s. 6d. a ” 


Pri delivered at an : 
ser tan iven on application te °°? United 
HARLES TRASK, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, Ilminster, Somerset. [ Anyy, 
Bath Stone. 
WINSLEY GROUND and 
FARLEIGH DOWN 
Supplied in any — on the Shortest 
a 


ce. 
PICTOR & SONS, Box, Wilts.—[ Anvr.] 











White Asphaltes. 
M STODART & QQ, 


Office : 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.0. {Apvz.] 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floors, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-shede ani milk-roomg 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. [Abpvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates. — Th, 
peculiar green tint of these stout, durable 
Slates recommends them for Churches, Man. 
sions, and Public Buildings. Present Orders 
booked at Reduced Prices.—Apply to Mr. J. 
MUSCOTT, Clynderwen, B.S.0., South Wales.— 
[Apvr.] 


J. Sessions & Sons, Docks, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the Kingdom. 
Manufacturers of Joinery & Mouldings. [Aoprr.] 

















CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTIORSHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 








Bix lines (about fifty words) or under..............00 @. 4. 
Rach additional line (about ten words) .....0......06 Os. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracte, Sales by Auction, 

60, may be obtained on application to the Publishes, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY or under ...... & 6% 
Bach additional line (about ten words) ..... ceercceee On. Od 


REPLIES TO ADVERTISEMENTS, 
~~ ~ at — a4 “ The Builder,” 
QOannot be forwarded, ast eases be called 
THe CHARGE POR A BO: : weregys 
Hu xX IS aS UND 
For “ Bituations Wanted” Advertisements _— 
Por all other Advertisements ............00s.ee00 6d. 
PEEPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
%,° Stamps must mot be sent, but all small sums should 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter or by Money Sete, papabis 
the Post-office, King-street, Covent-garden, W.0. te 
DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0, 
Advertisements for the current week's issue reach office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. - &» 
The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 


MONIAL*, &c, left at the Office in to Ad 
strongly recommends that of tho Istter" OOF Tine Omen tannin 


sent. 





said ms OF SUBSORIPTION. 

bat LDER ” ts supplied direct from the Office to residents in 
part of the United K: the 

any e Uni ape tate of lfm per annum, 


Immense quantities of good Dry Spanish 
and Honduras Mahogany, Riga ani 
American Wainscot, Quebec and Italian 
Walnut, Veneers of all kinds, and all descrip. 
tions of Fancy and other Woods specially adapted 
for Cabinet and Joinery purposes, ON SALE, 
Wholesale and Retail, at 

B. J. HUDSON & SONS’, 
Whitfield-street, W., and Great Peter-street, 
8.W.—[ Apvr.] 


JI. L. BACON & C0. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 
APPARATUS, 
FOR WARMING AND ee etal 
Se Greenhouses, 4. 
OFFICES AND 8HOW-ROOMS :— 
No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOS, 


DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 
Ilustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 











for Twelve Stamps. 





a{ALINC Maes tao 


FIXED COMPLETE. 


F. BRABY & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1897, 


THE MANUFACTURING AGENTS OF THE VIEILLE MONTAGNE C0. 
PATENT SOLID UNSOLDERED RIDGE PLATES, FOR ITALIAN OR PLAIN ZINC ROOFING. 


BY THE ADOPTION OF THIS METHOD THE USE OF SOLDER 18 ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH, AND CONSEQUENTLY 
THE DANGER INCURRED BY THE USE OF FIRE-POTS IS AVOIDED. 


THE COST I8 LESSENED AND THE DURABILITY INCREASED, 


ESTIMATES FOR ZINC DORMERS, FLATS, 


ko. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 To 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 


ALSO AT DEPTFORD, LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, and CYPRUS. 








NH Seer save iwezeeces 


Le 








